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EINE NORDENGLISCHE CATO-VERSION. 


Die vorliegende mittelenglische versbearbeitung der Disticha 
Catonis ist uns bisher nur aus einer knappen notiz im Archiv 
für das studium der neueren sprachen bd, XCV, s. 11 f. be- 
kannt, woselbst Napier auf eine unbeachtete Cato-version im 
MS. Rawlinson G. 59‘) kurz aufmerksam machte. Sie findet 
sich dort auf fol. 1a—11b. Fast gleichzeitig fand ich dieselbe 
version auch in dem MS. 4. IV ı des Sidney Sussex College 
in Cambridge ?), woselbst unser text auf fol. 202b—2082 hinter 
Gowers Confessio Amantis steht. 

Uber das verhältnis der beiden handschriften sei hier 3) 
nur bemerkt, dass S und R so stark voneinander abweichen, 
dass eine von beiden eine bearbeitung des ursprünglichen textes 
darstellen muss. Ein auch nur oberflächliches studium der ab- 
weichungen lehrt, dass offenbar S den ursprünglicheren wort- 
laut enthält, obwohl R einzelne verse und ganze strophen 
(zb. v. 336—343 und 348—351) bewahrt hat, die S fehlen. 
R bietet demgegenüber eine stark überarbeitete version des 
originaltextes, in welcher einzelne strophen geradezu neu- 
übersetzungen aus dem lateinischen sind, so die strophen 22, 


24, 27, 30, 39, 40, 45, 50, 112, 54, 59, 67, 71,73, 75, 77, 30, 


t) Die handschrift stammt aus dem 3. viertel des 15. jahrhunderts. Vgl. 
Madan, A Summary Catalogue. Vol. I (Oxford 1895), No. 14790. 

2) Auch diese handschrift gehört in die mitte des 15. jahrhunderts. Vgl. 
M. Rh. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Cambridge 1895), No. 65. 

3) Der vorliegende Cato-text wird ausführlich besprochen werden in 
meiner gesamtausgabe aller mittelenglischen Cato-versionen, deren veröffent- 
lichung ich leider infolge anderer arbeiten noch binausschieben muss. 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 3%. r. I 
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dürfen wir die entstehung desselben wohl noch in das 14. jahr- 
hundert zurückverlegen. 

Auch der wortschatz scheint auf den’ norden und das 
14. Jahrhundert zu verweisen. 

Der unbekannte verfasser dieser Cato-übertragung hat als 
versmass den paarweis gereimten viertakter gewählt, welcher 
allerdings in der handschrift R häufig zu fünftaktern verbreitert 
worden ist. Meist 2, seltener 4 oder gar 5 kurze reimpaare 
geben, zu einer strophe zusammengefasst, je ein lateinisches 
distichon wieder. In sechs fällen (str. 24, 31, 87, 90, 130, 
151) haben wir in S schweifreimstrophen, bestehend aus sechs 
dreitaktern. Ob diese der originalversion angehören, ist zweifel- 
haft, da R jedesmal statt dessen zwei viertaktige reimpaare 
aufweist. Ebenso muss unentschieden bleiben, ob sie etwa 
beziehungen zu dem im gleichen versmass abgefassten Fairfax- 
Cato (ed. Brock EETS. 68, p. 1669— 1674) haben, da letzterer 
uns nur fragmentarisch überliefert ist. 

Besonders beachtenswert ist diese nordenglische Cato- 
bearbeitung auch deshalb, weil sie die älteste unter den mittel- 
englischen ist, die nicht auf eine französische mittelstufe '), 
sondern direkt auf das lateinische zurückgeht. 

Die verweise auf das lateinische original sind in dem unten 
folgenden abdruck der englischen version nach der zählung 
von Baehrens (in Poetae latini minores, vol. III, p. 214 ff.) 
gegeben. 


t) Sowohl der mittelenglische Vernon-Cato wie der Fairfax-Cato (nur 
fragment) sind aus dem Französischen übersetzt. Dagegen stammt auch die 
Burgh’sche version direkt aus dem Lateinischen. 


4 M. Förster 


Sidney MS. 


Br. Sent. Praef. 1—4. I. 
Whan I bethenke me hertli, f. 2027 col. 2 
2 How fele men erren greuousli 
And gon fro wei of vertewous wille, 
4 Me penketh spedeful, ava I wille 
Sei sum pizg, pet schold with resour 
6 Ben socozr to here opinion, 
Where-porw pat pei miht prustit) be 
8 And lede here life in honeste. 


Br. S. Pr. 4—7. I. 

Now to pe, mi swete sone dere, 

10 I schal pe schew, in what manere 
be pewis of pi powt pou mai 

12 Comforme wel to vertew verrai; 
Take pou mi biddezg so on hande, 

14 bat pou rede hem and vnderstande; 
For it is wel nere worth no ping 

16 To rede wetkoute vnderstondeng. 


Br. S. 1—9. III. 
Ofte meke praieris to God pou make. 
18 Fader and moder pou nout forsake. 
Loke to pi frendis dere pou be, 
20 And to pe market pou puruei pe. 
With gode men’). And hold couenauad. 
22 Haile bletheli. Be clene farand. 
Quite, pat pou howis3). And pres nout pe 
24 To counsel, til pou cleped be. 


IV. 

Br. S. ı1. 13. 14. 17. 19. 21—25. 36. 37. 47. 

Slepe wstk mesure. And*) kepe pi lelte. 
26 To pe wine pou tempre pe. 

Plei wztk pe top; and leue pe dise. 
28 Lesse pan piself pou skorne no wise. 

Fihte for pi cuntre stalworthli. f. 2037 col. 1 
30 To hom pou zeuest, se riht gratheli. 

) Gemeint ist wohl Zrusti. —- *) Ergänze go = lat. Cum bonis ambula. — 
) Slew owis. — 4) Zu streichen. 
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Rawlinson MS. 


I. 

When I auysed me ryght hertely, 
2 How dyuerse men eren grevously, 

Departyng fro wey of vertu will, 
4 Me semeth it nedful to fulfyll 

And teche sum thing, that scholde wztk resoux 
6 Socowr to here opiniouz; 

Wherthurgh that') gloryozs her lyuyng be 
8 And lede here lyf in honeste. 


. 2, 

My beste byloued sone now and dere, 
10 I schal teche the trew manere, 

The conceytes of thi thoght how thou may 
12 Confourme wel to vertu; therfor assay 

To take my preceptis so on honde, 
14 That thow rede hem and vnderstonde; 

For it is worth but lytil thing 
16 To reede with-owte vndirstondyng. 


3. 

Ofte dewlyche to God thow pray; 
18 Thi fader and moder content al-way ; 

Loke to thi lynage thow graciows be; 
20 To the market purvey the; 

With good men go; kep thi byhest; 
22 Gladlyche thow salue; and be honest; 

Quyt, that thow schall; ad prese noght the 
24 To counseyll, tyl thow clepid be. 


4. 


Slep with mesure; kep thi lewte; 
26 To the wyn tempre the; 

Pley wth the toppe; eschew the dys, 
28 Lesse then thi self thow ne despys; 

For thi natyf ground fyght myghtly; 
30 To whom thow gyve, se discretly; 


') Hs. davor unterpunktiertes er. 


f. 17 


6 ZZ M. Förster 


Sidney MS. 
Drede pi maister. And kepe pi ping. 
32 Trow no foli ne flaterexg. 
With diligence do al pi dede. 
34 But lihte wizzmen I pe forbede. 


Br. S. 26—29. 31. 35. 33—43.49.51. V. 
Rede bokis ofte; and letterure lere. 
36 Holde, pat pou leris. Pi meine!) stere. 
Be gode to gode. And speke mekeli. 
38 And counsel alwei sikerli. 
Gode estimacion alwei holde. 
40 Scorne pow neiper zunge ne olde. 
Vse vertewis and do but riht. 
42 Wirche be law and nout be miht. 
Suffre pe law, pet pou wil in bring. 
44 At festis be but litel?) spekeng. 


Br. S. 41. 44. 48. 50. 53. 55. 56. VI. 

_ Do at pizg, pat rihtwise be 3). 

46 Be iustful iuge. And. alwei fle 
be malediccion of God and man. 

48 Lie nout as ferforth as pou kan. 
Al gode dede pou haue in pout. 

50 WztAoute cause engreue pe nout. 
I wil eke pat pou loveng be 

52 To hem pou wot louen pe. 


It. | VII. 
Mi suete sone, at be begizneng, 
54 Sethe God is maker of al ping, 
Honoure his and serue at prese 
56 Wit& stedefast herte, wztZoute feintise. 


*) Hs. davor durchstrichenes meire. — *) Wohl in einsilbiges /ite zu 
ändern. — 3) Hs. davor durchstrichenes és. 
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Dred thi mayster; and kep thi thing; 
32 Trowe no foly ne flatering ; | 
With diligence do al thi dede; 
34 But lyghtwymmen I the for-bede. 


5. 
Reed bokes ofte and letters lere; 
36 Hold, that thow lernest; thi meigne stere; 
Be goodly to goode; spek mekelych; 
38 Counseyll al-wey sykerlych; 
Sewre estimaciouz thou, sone, holde; 
40 Ne skorne thou nother jong ne olde; 


Suffre the lawe, thou wilt in brynge; 
42 At festes spek thow but esy thing. _ 


6. 


With-owte cause, sone, noght irows be. 
44 And also hertely I pray the fle, 

Thow be noght waryed witz God ne man. 
46 Ly by no way al-thogh thow can. 

With thiz frendis in debate be pacient. 


48 With no myght but with lawe do iugement. 


Of bien-fait receyuyd be euer kynde. 

50 Thou deme no man. And in mynde 
With wrong thou desyr no creatures thing. 

52 Ryghtwesnesse to worche be thi studyng. 
I wol al-so, that thou louyng be 

54 To hem, that thow wost louen the. 


7. | 
My fayre sone, at the begynnyng, 

56 Sythen God made erthe and celestial thing, 
Worschype hym, serue hym, and pryse 

58 With stedefaste herte and no feyntyse. 


I 2. 


I 3. 


Is. 


16. 


I 7. 


I 8. 


M. Förster 
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VIII. 
Wake wel’) pe more, pat pou ne be 
58 To slepe ful subiect; for we se, 
pet meche slepe and long resteag 
60 Maketh to vicis more norscherg. 


IX. 
pe first vertew, mi suete sone dere, 
62 Is to dauste pi tunge and stere; 
For alwei next to God is he, 
64 bat wel with resoun stille kan be. 


X. 
Loke pou contrarious be in") no wise 
66 With pi selfen?); for he, pat ise 
Acustomed with himself to striue, 
68 Schal with non ober acorde on liue. 


XI. 
If pou beholdis menis maneris, 
70 Here life and alle here feris, 
Whan pou blamis oper, pou mai se, 
72 pat none witkoute lak mai?) liuezg be. 


XII. 
It, pat pou wot, pat noieth pe, 
74 Al-pow riht dere ping pat it be, 
Departe it fro be; for gladnesse 
76 Schold whilom be set before richesse. 


X. 
Be pou meke, dere sone, and softe, 
78 As time desireth it ful ofte. 
Wise men of maneris make changeng, 
80 As time asketh and pe ping. 


XIV. 
Beleue nout pi wife vp pi seruauzt, 


82 Whan sche as wantoum is compleinaunt; 


For pe wife hateth on grete manere 
84 His, pat pe husbonde holdeth dere. 


f. 203? cul. 2 


1) Wohl zu streichen. — 2) Lies se/f? — 3) Besser zu streichen. 
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8. 
Wak the more, that thou ne be 
60 To slep subiect; for thou mayst se, 
That mechyl slep and long restyng 
62 Maketh to vices gret noryschyng. 


9. 
The first vertu, and thou wilt enquere, 
64 That is to daunte thi tonge and stere; 
For next to God for sothe is he, 
66 That wel wth resouz stylle can be. 


IO, 
Be noght contrarius desyryng prys 
68 Whit') thi seluen; for that ys 
Acustumed wstk hym-self to stryue, 
70 Schal wztk noon other acorde on lyue. 


II. 
To meznys maners zif thou take good hede, f. 2” 
72 To here lyf, here contenauzce and al here dede, 
When thou blamest other, thou may se, 
74 That noon with-owte vyce lyuyng may be. 


12. 
What thing thou trowest noye the, 
76 Al-tagh ryght dere zif it be, 
Departe hit fro the; for ioyausnesse 
78 Schulde whilom be set a-fore rychesse. 


13. 
Be thou sad, sone, and softe, 
80 As tyme, thing desireth; for ofte 
Thise wyse men of maners maketh chaungyng, 
82 As tyme desyreth and the thyng. 


14. 
Beleef noght thi wyf vp thi seruauzst, 
84 When scheo on hym is compleynau»z; 
For the wyf hateth ofte on gret manere 
86 Hym, that the housband haldeth dere. 


) So für with. 


IO 


I 9. 
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XV. 


If pou chastise oni, and he 
86 Wil nout gladli chastised be, 
If he be dere to pe, I hete pan 
88 pou schal nout leue, pat pou began. 


XVI. f. 2037 col. 1 


Mi leue') sone, pou striue wzth worde iz no wise 
90 With him, pat ful of wordis ise; 

For al hath worde, nei nere?) bat is wrout, 
92 But to few zeuen is3) witte of pout. 


XVII. 


Loue oper men in suiche manere, 
94 bat pou be to piself dere; 

And so to gode men gode pou be, 
96 bat wikked damagis ‘ne grow to pe. 


XVIII. 


Mi dere sone‘), pres pou nout tipengis to bere 
98 For doute men clepe pe here makere; 

It noieth to few men to ben stille, 
100 But meche speche doth ofte-sipis ille. 


XIX. 
Behote pou no certein ping, \ 
102 bat pe is behote; for in suiche pixg 
Is seldom fouxde certein fei; 
104 For fele men fele pingis wil sei. 


XX, 
If men wil preiseng of pe mo, 
106 Be iuge and deme, if it be so; 
For to trow oper of pe 
108 More pan piself is grete nicite. 


') Entweder /-ue oder das folgende pow ist zu streichen, ausserdem tn, — 


*) Streiche were oder ne. — 3) Lies mit R is seuen. — 4) Streiche 375 
dere sone, j 
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15. 
zyf thou refreynest any, and he 
88 Fro vice wil noght refreyned be, 
zif he be dere, zeyt than 
90 Ne schuldest thou léue, that thou began. 


16. 


Debate noght wth wordys’), and thou be wys, 
92 Witz him, that ful of wordys is; 

For al hath word, ner that is wroght, 
94 But to fewe is gyuen wytt of thoght. 


17. 
Loue other men on such wyse maner, 
96 That thou be to thi seluen wys and der; 
And so to goode men wys thow be, 
"98 That wykked damages growe noght to the. 


18. 


Ne besy the noght tydyngs to bere 

100 For drede thei clepe the here makere; _ 
It noyeth to fewe men to be stylle, 

102 But moche speche doth ofte sythes ylle. 


IQ. 
Behote thou no certeyn thing, 
104 That the is behete; for in behetyng 
Is?) selden founden certeyn fay; 
106 For fele men certeyn thinges wil say. 


20. 


zyf any preyse the to or fro, 
108 Be iuge and deme, zif it be so; 

To byleue other of thi proprete 
110 More then thi self is nycete. 


*) with w. steht in der hs. auf dem rande. — *) Hs. gs. 


II 


f. 37 
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I 15. XXII. 
If oni man doth pe benefice, 
110 Loke pou recorde it fele sige"); 
And if pou doest oni bouste 
112 To oni man, holde pou?) it secre. 


I 16. XXII. 
Whan pou art old and ofte wil mene 
114 Of diuers pingis, pat pou has sene, 
Make, pat pou leris in zungehede, 
116 Helpe pe iz age, whan pou has nede. 


117. XXIII. 
Sone, rekke nout, ho speke prazuili; 
118 For alwei he, pat is gilti, 
Leueth alle men speke of his, whan3) he 
120 Seth hem speke in przuite. f. 2037 col. 2 


I 18. XXIV. 
Sone‘), oni, pat seli is, 
122 Ageinis:) al wikkednes 
Pxruei him riht wel; 
124 For surefaite at pe last‘) endexg 
Nout in al ping 
126 Acordis ilke a del. 


I 19. XXV. 
Sepe bretle aud vncertain life 
128 Is zouen bothe to man and wife, 
Sette nout, if pou wil’) do pi mede, 
130 bine hope in oper menis dede. 


I 20. XXVI. 
If pat pi frende, pet pore be, 
132 A smal gifte zeueth freliche pe, 
Loke pat pou take it pankefulli 
134 And preise it eke al fulli. 


") Hs. sice. — *) Zu streichen mit R. — 3) Hs. warn. — 4) Könnte 
gestrichen werden. — 5) Lies Ageine. — ©) Streiche /as¢t. — 7) Davor unter- 
punktiertes do in der hs. 
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21. 
zyf any the helpe in word or dede, 
112 Loke thou recorde hit and eke tak hede, 
That, zif thou dost any bounte 
114 To any man, hold it secre. 


23"). 
When thou art aged and ofte wilt mene f. 37 
116 Of here continauzce, I the for-bede ?) 
Of word and dede, that hast sene, 
118 Make, that thou lerndest in zowthede, 
Help the in age, when thou hast nede. 


22. 
120 zyf men speke priuely, tak thow no hede 
Of here continauzce, I the for-bede; 
122 The gylty supposeth in euery touz 
Men speken of hym, when thei rouw. 


24. 
124 When thou art happy, I prey the fle, 
What thing that semeth aduersite; 
126 For thinges, that happen accidentlych, 
The first and the laste be noght ylych. 


25. 

128 Sythen brytil and vncerteyn lyf 
Is zeven bothe to man and wyf, 

130 Sette noght, zyf thou wilt do my red, 
Thyn hope in other mennys ded. 


26. 
132 zif thi frend of pore degre 
A lytil gyfte gyfes frely to the, 
134 Loke thou take hit thankfully 
And preyse hit also fully. 


") vv. £15—119 stehen hinter v. 123 in der hs. — ?! v. 116 (= v. 121) 
ist irrtümlich hier wiederholt. 
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=I. XXVIII. 
Sethe kinde al naked childe be wrout 


136 And bare-bouse') Gode?) to pe erpe pe brout, 


With pacience vmbethenke pe 
138 To bere pe charge of pouerte. 


22. XXVIII. 
Mi dere sone, ne drede pe nout 
140 pe last ende of pi life in pout; 
For while pou to pat drede pe zeuis, 
142 pi life pou lesis, piself pat liuis. 


I 23. XXIX. 


bow pat pi frende for pi gode dede 
144 be pai nout trewliche pi mede, 

Blame pou nout God, but pe cozstreine 
146 And worschep him with al pi peine. 


I 24. XXX. 
Vse with mesure pi worne ping, 
148 So pat pere falle be no faileng; 
Kepe, pat pou has, and leue alwei, 
150 pat it mai faile and falle alwei>). 


I 25. XXXII. 


Neuer twies ne‘) hote pou nout; 
152 zeue, sone5), bere pou has powt 
pine honoxr for to saue. 

154 Auauzte pe no-pizg sethen 
For gifte, pat pou has zeuen, 
156 If pou wilt manhed haue. 


I 26. XXXII. 
If men pe speke faire speche softeli 
158 And are nout pi frende al hertli, 
Do pou riht so, I counsel pe; 
160 So gile wzt% gile schal giled be. 


f. 2047 col. 3 


") Zu dowk ‘körper’, vgl. dare-dack; hs. doute. — *) Streiche Gode. — 
3) Lies awei, wie R. — 4) Streiche ze oder lies Me twies, — 5) Wohl besser zu 


streichen. 


———— 
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34'). 
136 Sythen kynde a naked chyld the whroghte 
And bare to burth the forth broghte, 
138 With pacience thow bethenke the 
To suffre the charge of pouerte. 


27. 
140 Discreciouz ne wil, that thou drede 
The deth; for that mot falle nede. 
142 Whil thou deth dredest, my sone dere, 
Plesauzce and lyf arn lost yfere. 


28. 
144 zif thi knowleche for thi good dede 
Ne quyte the frendly thi mede, 
146 To chyde thi God for that than spare 
And streyne thi self fro alle such fare. 


29. 
148 Vse witz mesure thi wonnen thyng; 
Se ther falle the no fayllyng; 
150 Kep, that thou hast, and leef al-way, 
That may faylle and falle a-way. 


30. 
152 Tary noght to do thi gentyltesse; 


For wordis wzt4-owte dede may lytil plesse. 


154 For fele wordis, thou schalt be told, 
Ful of wynd and noght goodly ben hold. 


31. . 
156 Who-so the pleseth wit% fayre word softly, 
Beyng noght thi frend al hertly, 
158 Do thou ryght so, I conseylle the; 
So frawde with gyle schal gyled be. 


) vv. 136—139 hinter v. 167 in der hs. 


a 


15 


f. 4° 
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I 27. XXXII. 
Pres') nout to speke gretli 
162 To him, bat flatereth slili; 
For pe pipe chausteth merili, pe while 
164 pe fouler pe briddis wil begile. 


I 28. XXXIV. 


If pou haue children and no richesse, 
166 To sle of pouerte pe distresse, 

Teche hem sum crafte, where-wzth pat pai 
168 Fro pouerte defende hem mai. 


I 29. XXXV, 
It, pat is dere, pou penke it vile 
170 And ping vile pink?) dere sum while, 
So pat pou ne holden be 
172 Gredi, skant, ne jit to fre. 


I 30. XXXVI, 


It, pat pou wot was to reproue, 

174 Sodenli pou schold nout efte it loue; 
For it is to be techer schame, 

176 Whan pat his dede bereth him blame. 


I 31. XXXVI. 
Dere sone, aske no ping to be, 
178 But pat riht wil and honeste; 
For it to aske it is foli, 
180 bat mai ben warned skilfulli. 


I 32. XXXVIIL f. 204" col. 2 
Vnknow pivg schold nout with pe 
182 Pan knowen stonde iz more dignite ); 
Vp knowen‘) pivg men iuge mai, 
184 Vnknow piwvg in doute is ai. 


\ Dahinter ist A* ‚so RY oder Aw zu ergänzen. — *\ Hs. Jing. — 3) Lies 
dents wie in R. — N Hs. Aue. 
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32. 
160 Ne prese the noght to speke continualy 
With hem, that flatren sleghtfully ; 
162 The pype chaunteth meryly, the whyle 
Men the bryddes wolen bygyle. 


33. 
164 zif thou haue chyldren and no rychesse 
To kepe hem fro pouert and distresse, 
166 Teche hem sum craft, wher-thorgh thay 
Fro pouert hem defende may. 


35. 


168 That is dere, thenk hit vile f. 


And thing, that vile is, dere sumwhyle, 
170 So that thou ne holden be 
Couetows, skant, ne zet to fre. 


36. 
172 What gouernauzce thow woned was to reproue, 
Do thow hit noght for my love; 
174 For it is to the techer schame, 
When his dede bereth hym blame, 


37. 
176 Aske noght, zif that thou wilt preysed be, 
But that ryght wil or honeste; 
178 For to aske hit it ys foly, 
That may be denyed skylfully. 


38. 
180 Vnknowen thing scholde noght to the be 
Than knowen stonden in more deynte; 
182 Of knowen thing men iugen may, 
The contrary is yn dowte ay. 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 1. 2 


17 


47 
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- 33. XXXIX, 
Sethe pat hour') life is stered here 
186 In wandrezg and in perelis sere, 
Eueriche a dai sette pine entent 
188 To wizne gode to pi gouernement. 


u 3 XL. 
bow pat pou mai sum time supprese 
190 pi frende, haue rewthe be oni wise; 
For porw swete dedis ofte we se, 
192 bat frendis ben knet in specialte. 


x 35 XLI. 
Haue pou no drede to zeue but lete, 
194 Lith?) where pou wil mekel gete; 
For ofte3) porw giftis ioined ere 
196 Wetk grace of frendschepe frendis dere. 


1 36. XLII. 
Strife nout, dere sone, ne make debate — 
198 With pi gode frende; for wel I wate, 
pat ire engendreth ai hateng 
200 And concord nurscheth gode loueng. 


1 37: XLII. 
pow pou be in ire brennand 
202 For pe trespas of pi seruand, 
Mesure pe so in pat hote fare, 
204 pat in pine ire pou mai his spare. 


1 38. XLIV. 
Put no man to grete dishese, 
206 bow pat pou mai, but raper plese; *) 
Pacience gretumli vertew is f. 2047 col. 1 
208 Among alle pewis, pat ben of pres. 


') Lies our. — *) D. i. 4AM, vgl. vv. 328 u. 373 Jiteli. — 3) Hs. davor 
durchgentrichenes 2. - +) In der hs. folgen auf v. 206 die zu str. LIX ge- 
hörlgen vorse, 
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39. 
184 Thogh thi lyf turne to and fro 
In certeyn perils, wher-euer thou go, 
186 zet sette the day, wher-euer thou be, 
For sum wynnyng, I counceyll the. 


40. 
188 Paciently thou trete thi frend, 
Thagh thou may hym ouercome and schend. 
190 Thorgh swete dedes ofte ioyned ere 
With grace of frendschyp frendis dere’). 


Al. 
192 Haue thow no drede to zyfe wztkowte lett f. 57 
Lytil, wher thow wilt mochil gett; 
194 Thorgh such thinges falleth ofte grace 
And knetteth frendschyp ad alle such cace. 


42. 
196 Discord ne stryf thow neuer move 
With hym, that is bounden to the in love; 
198 Ira?) engendreth euer hatyng, 
And acord norysscheth good lovyng. 


43. 
200 When thou art in angyr and brennyng sett 
For thi seruants trespas and forfett, 
202 Mesure the so in that hote fare, 
That thou hem suffre may and spare. 


44. 
204 Be graciows to knowe and knowlache, 
Thogh thou may discounfyt hem wzt% owtrage. 
206 Pacience passyng vertu ys 
Among alle vertwys, that arn of prys. 


*) Man sieht, vv. r90—191 gehörten ursprünglich (inhalt) wie in S zur 
folgenden strophe. — ?) so! 
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I 39. XLV *). 
Mi dere sone, take hede to pi gode, 
210 bet pou has purchaced with maine and mode; 


For if pi trauaile in?) idel be, 
212 ban groweth distresse and pouerte. 


I 40. XLVI. 
Mi dere sone, loke pou large be?) 
214 And sum time to pi frendis fre; 
But whan pou is happi, be*) ai 
216 Next piself be oni wai. 


II. Praef. 1—3. XLVI. 


If pou wise wil be of tilieng, 

218 Red Virgile and se his techeng. 
Or if of herbis pou wil knaw 

220 pe strengpe 5), Macer wil pe schaw. 


II. Praef. 4—5. XLVIII. 
sit so mai falle, it wil pe like 
222 To rede of Rome and of Aufrike, 
be grete batailis pou mai rede, 
224 Lucan kan wel pan telle here dede.®) 


II. Praef. 6— 7. XLIX. 


And if with amouris pou wil assai 
226 To ben agzeint, I pe pan prai, 

pou. after pe boke of Ouide spere, 
228 And pere of amouris pou mai tere. 


") Str. XLV steht in der hs. hinter su. XLVI. — 7) Wohl besser zu 


streichen. — 3) In der hs. steht vor /»4e durchgestrichenes / und vor large 
durchgestrichenes dr. Der vers würde glitter durch ein hinter /ofe einzuftigen- 
des Bat. — *\ Lies de Bow. — 5) Lies strengpes mit R = lat. vires. — ®) Die 


lesart von R scheint mir vorzuziehen. 
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45. 
208 Discretly thou spende thi wonnen stoor, 
Thou hast geten with labowr soor; 
210 When trauayll turneth harmyng the, 
Than groweth greet necessite. 


46. 
212 Large of table sum tyme thow be 
And graciozs to thy frendis in specialte; 
214 When thou art happy, be thow ay 
Next thi seluen for any way. 


47. 
216 zyf thou wys wilt be of erthe tylyng, 
Reed Virgile and se his techyng. 
218 Or zif thow wilt herbes knowe, f. 5r 
The strengthes Macer can the schewe. 


48. 
220 So may the falle, hit wil the lyke 
To reede of Rome and Affryke 
222 The grete bataylles, thou may reede 
Lucan, that wel can telle here dede. 


49. 
224 And zif with loue thou wilt assay 
To be aqueynte, I the pray, 
226 Thou aftir the book of Ouyde spere, 
And ther of love may thou lere. 
228 zyf thow wilt lyue wysly, 
Conforme the to lerne bysyly, 
230 Wher-thorgh thou may be quyt of vyce, 
Image and wynne gret pryce. 
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II. Praef. 10 + II ı. L. 


bere-for to?) come and wisdom lere, 

230 Wherewztk pou mai pe gouerne and stere, 
Teche eke men, pat strauvgeris be, 

232 Vertewis, zeue it it disheseth?) nout pe.  f. 2047 col. 2 
It is more riche pan be a kixg, 

234 To coxqzere frendis porw pi?) gode doeng. 


II 2. LI. 


Spere nout of Goddis priuite 
236 Ne what pizg pat heuen mai be; 

Sethe pou art a dedli creature, 
238 Of dedli pingis be al*) pi cure. 


II 3. LI. 


- Leue drede of deth; it is foli 
240 To pinke on it; lo, reson whi. 
For whan pou dredis it iz pi pout, 
242 pis werldis ioi auaileth it5) nout. 


II 4. LI]. 


Whan pou art wroth wits old or jing, 
244 Striue nout for vncertaine ping; 

For ire disturbleth so pi pout, 
246 pat sein pe sothe wel mai it nout. 


II 5. LIV. 


Make pi dispence redi wzt% hert glade °), 
248 As pe pizg wold, pat it were made; 
For to zeue su time is witt, 
250 As pbizg and time desireth itt. 


II 6. LV. 


pat is to meche, I prei pe fle; 
252 Of Goddis sonde loke’) pou paied be;. 
For schippis, pat seilen iz hesi flode, 
254 Comuneli pei come to gode. 


——_ 





*) Streiche 40. — ?) Lies gef i? disese nout pe = lat. si potes. — 3) Streiche 
pi. — 4) Streiche a/, — 5) Statt 2¢ ist wohl besser mit R 2e zu lesen. — ®) Lies 
redi and glade? — 7) Streiche /oke. 
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50. 
232 Therfore, sone, to me enclyne 
And lern, what sapiens is, by my doctryne. 
234 Profite also other by thi bounte, 
Al-thogh vnknowen to the thei be. 
236 For grettyr rychesse is noon wit/-outen drede 
Than conquest frendschyp thorgh thi good dede. 


51. 
238 Spyr noght of Goddis pryuete 
Ne what thing that heuene may be; 
240 Syn thow art a dedly creature, 
Of dedly thinges be thi cure. 


52. 
242 Leef drede of deth; for hit is foly 
To thenk on hit so bysyly. 
244 For wil') swych drede is in thi thoght, f. 67 
Ioye of this lyf auaylleth the noght. 


93°). 
246 When thou art in ire hot brennyng, 
Stryf noght for vncerteyn thyng; 
248 Ire distorbeth so thi thoght, 
That se the sothe wel may thou noght. 


94. 
250 Make thi despenses on good manere, 
As thing asketh and thi powere; 
252 To gyve sumtyme it is witt, 
As thing and tyme desyreth it. 


95. 
254 That is to meche, I rede the fle; 
Of esy thing content thow be; 
256 Sykerer is the schyppe in esy flood, 
Than forthir forth in wawys wood. 


) Lies while. — 7) vv. 246—327 (= str. 93—112) stehen in der hs. 
binter v. 481. 
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II 7. LVI. 
pi felawis vilani or ellis here’) schame 
256 Discouere pou neuer to lese here name; 
For bow bat foli schold pe plese, 
258 pou scholdest no wiseman mekel hese?). 


II 8. LVII. 
Leue 3) nout, pat fals men schal here sizne 
260 With al here subtil crafte it‘) wine; 
For sinnis sus time wil appere, 
262 And’) sum time ben hid and efte ful clere. f. zosr col. 1 


II 9. LVIII. 
Mi dere sone, pou schal nout despise 
264 be strengpe°) of lite] bodise; 
For suiche mai schew ful gode couzsaile, 
266 bat kinde made strengpe of bodi faile. 


II 10. LIX?). 
Him, pat pou knowest is*) nout pi pere 
268 zeue stede sum time but where’). 
For ofte we se, be ouercome man 
270 be ouercomer discumfite kan. 


II 11. LX. 
With him, pat wztk pe knowen is, 
272 Strive nout be no'°) wordis iz no wise; 
For of fultt) smale wordis ofte is sene 
274 Grow to dishese debate and tene. 


II 12. LXI. 
Of what pat euer is Goddis wille, 
276 With sorceri spere pou neuer pere-tille; 
For what he ordeineth of vs al, 
278 Witk-outen'?) vs he deliuere schal. 


") Streiche c//is here. — 7) Lies ese. — 3) Hs. lowe. — 4) Wohl besser 
craftes statt crafte it zu lesen. — 5) Streiche And. — 6) strengpes wäre glätter und 
= lat. wires. — 7) Die str. LIX folgt in der hs. auf v. 206 und zwar vv. 269 
u. 270 als 2. teil zur str. XLIV gezogen, während vv. 267 und 268 mit 
vv. 207—208 eine neue strophe bilden. — 8) Lies Anowis. — 9) Lies but were 
‘ohne zweifel?. — :°) Streiche wo. — !!) Streiche fu/. — '!?) Lies wilhoste. 
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96. f. 9 
258 Hyd pryuely thi felawes schame, 
And thow be wys, and here il name, 
260 That mony ne blame that nycete, 
That only doth displese to the. 


97. 
262 Suppose noght, that euyl men wynne 
Here vnthryfty dedes and here synne; 
264 Synnes ofte hydde don ofte apere 
In tyme derke and sumtyme clere. 


98. 
266 In maner ne contenaunce thou ne dispys 
The vertu of lytyl bodyys°); 
268 Such may schewe thorgh counseyll, 
That kynde?) maketh strengthe fayll. 


99. 
270 Sum tyme zif stede, my sone dere, 


To him, that lesse is then thi pere; 
272 Ofte we sen, the ouercome man 
The ouercomer discounfyt can. 


100. 
274 Loke thow debate 3) ne stryve 
Azeyns no knowlache thou hast on lyve; 
276 Meche debate groweth y-wys 
Thorgh smale wordis sayd amys. 


101. 
278 What euer God thenketh with the to do, 
With sorcery spyre do noght ther-to; 
280 What he hath ordeyned of vs alle 
With-owte vs he delyuere schalle. 


t) So! — ?) Davor unterpunktiertes sa. — 3) Davor unterpunktiertes 2 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 
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13. LXII. 
With al pi miht, sone, fle envi; 
280 For pow it hurt nout men to’) gretli, 
It maketh men in hem-seluen were 
282 And is envious for to bere. 


14. LXIII. 
Be of strong corage and hert mihti, 
284 Whan pou art wronged wikkedli; 
For non mai wel endure but lesse, 


286 bat purchaceth causis wit wikkednesse. 


15. LXIV. 
Of ille wordis, pat fer are gon, 
288 Mi dere sone, reherce pou non; 
For after frendschepe ?) on ire to mene 
290 Cometh ofte wikkednes wthoute wene. 


16. LXV. 
Mi dere sone, pou schal nout despise 
292 pi self ne zit to meche preise?); 
So folis don in here vanite, 
294 pat to veine glori subiect wil be. 


17. LXVI. 
Despende on suiche wise pi richesse ai, 
296 bat pou ne waste pi gode awai; 
For gode in schort time wexeth pizne, 
298 bat men were long aboute to winne. 


18. LXVII. 
Mi dere sone, as time it wil, 
300 Be nice and foltich eke pere-til; 
It is gret wisdom treuli, 
302 Whan it is time, to feine folli. 


19. LXVIII. 
Fle leccheri and eke with-al 
304 Fals auarice eschew pou schal; 
For pei ben coztrari to gode name 
306 And defouleris of noble fame. 


f. 205¥ col. 2 


") Streiche fo. — ?) Lies fendschepe = lat. post inimicitias. — 3) Lies prise. 
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102. 
282 With al thy myght, sone, fle enuy; 
For thogh it herte no man grevowsly, 
284 Hit maketh men in hem-self werre, 
And ys grevows for to bere. 


103. Ä 
286 Of strong corage be thou myghty, 
When thou art demed wykkedly. 
288 No man reioyseth longe, 
That he wynneth wztk iuge wronge. 


104. 

290 Of myssayd thing, tha!) is a-gon, 
Of such vnthrift reherse thou non; 

292 After enemyte on ire to mene 
Cometh ofte wykkednesse bytwene. 


105, 

294 To meche thi self thou neuer preyse 
Ne zet thi self neuer dispyse; 

296 So don fooles, that) of vanite 
Arn ful of glory and of nycete. 


106. 
298 Despende thi good wth mesure al-way, 
That thou ne waste thi good away; 
300 Good in schortyme wortheth thynne, 
That men a-bowte was longe to wynne. 


107. 

302 Dissimile sum tyme foly in doyng, 
As tyme desyreth and the thyng; 

304 It is a souereyn wysdom certeynly, 
When it is tyme, to feyne foly. 


108. 
306 Fle lecchery and eke with-al 
Fals auarice eschewe thou schal; 
308 For thei ben contrari to good name 
And defowlers of noble fame. 


") Lies that. 


27 
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II 20. LXIX. 


Beleue nout men to trustli, 
308 pat tellen talis ouer-comuneli ; 

be more pei sein, leue hem pe lesse; 
310 For men sei nout alwei sothefastnesse. 


II 21. LXX. 
Whan pou art drunk, pou schal nout pinke 
312 To sette pe blame vpon pe drinke. 
bou mai nout blame sette on pe wine, 
314 But, sepe pou dranke, pe blame is pine. 


If 22. LXXI. 
bow pat pi couzsel riht preui be, 
316 Truste it to a felow, pat is secre. 
And pe helpe of pi bodili hele 
318 Committe it’) to lechis, pat ben lele. 


II 23. LXXII. 
What cas be riht pat falle to pe, 
320 With pacience take pou it in gre; 
For fortune oper while wth his?) fals fare 
322 Heggeth 3) ille men, pat sche hurteth*) hem mare. 


II 24. LXXIIT. 


Mi suete sone, loke pou euer for-se 
324 pingis, pat mai wel happe to pe; 

For pingis hurten lasse parfai, f. 205" col. ı 
326 Whan beforn wel sene are pai. 


If 25. LXXIV. 


Set nout pi pout ne pi trauaile 
328 In ping, pat litelis) mai faile; 

But leue iz hope, for hope is beste; 
330 It nil pe leue, til pou mai leste. 


*) Streiche #4, — *) Streiche Aös. — 3) Lies Zggeth. — *) Lies hurte. — 
3, D. 1. Ath, vgl. vv. 194 u. 373. 
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109. 
310 Beleef no man to certeynly, 
That telleth tales comuzly ; 
312 Litil trust is on hym to leyn; 
For fele men fele thinges seyn. 


ITO. 


314 zef thou be drunke, thou schalt noght think 
To sette the blame vp-on the drink. 

316 Thou may no blame sette vp-on the wyn, 
But, sin thou drank, the blame is thyn. 


Ill. 


318 Thagh thi conseyll be pryue and secrett, 
Trust it to thi felaw that is discrett 

320 And the help of thi bodyly cure 
Take it to leche, that is sure. 


112. 


322 Dere sone, ber it paciently, 
What thing the hapneth heuyly. 

324 The condiciouz of fortune sum tyme to ese 
Euyl men, and that for here disese; 

326 For to socowr goode men at nede 
Is more to preyse than wynne gret mede. 


53. 
323 Tak good hede and wel fore-se, 
What caas may falle sum tyme to the; 
330 Thinges hurten lasse by skyll, 
zyf men the peryll before se wyll. 


54. 
332 I pray the, that in aduersite 
Discounfyt wzth mystrust thi thoght ne be. 
334 Haue euer good hope; for hope ne can 
Departe al the whyle on lyue is man. 


29 


30 M. Förster 


Sidney MS. 
II 26. 
II 27 
II 28. LXXV. 


bow’) pou haue miht azd strengpe witk-al, 
332 To dele wzt% lust pou leue schal; 

For men wets lust schold litel dele, 
334 But icheman schold kithe ?) his hele. 


lI 29. 


II 30. LXXVI. 
Speciali I pe requere, 
336 bou kepe pine hele, mi swete sone dere; 
And pow dishese falle to be, 
338 Blame nout pe time, pow it so be, 


II 31. LXXVIL 
Truste to no metengis ne fantasi; 
340 For men desiren iz here foli 
Diuers pingis porw here?) ymagineng, 
342 be whiche‘) pei se ofte in here slepezg. 
III. Praef. 1—2. LXXVIII. 
Ho-euer desireth5) to know pis writ 
344 Or here or rede ofte-sithis it, 
be conmauzdementis he mai lere, 
346 bat to pe life riht pankeful ere. 





1) Ob in Jat (== lat. wi) zu ändern? — 7) Lies Arfe? vgl. v. 336 und 
R v. 347. — 3) Streiche here. — 4) Hs. wiche; streiche De. — 5) Lies desire? 
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II 26. 55. 
336 Lef noght gladiy a profitable thing, 
The falleth in zowthe thorgh gouernyng; 
338 Thogh thou be stored of gret rychesse, 
Balled occasion make hit sesse. 
Il 27. 56. 
340 Abyd discretly, that may befalle; 
That semeth to be, hede than) schalle. 
342 Put al thi gouernauzce in Godis hond, 
That bothe partyes doth vndirstond. 
57. 
344 That thou the myghtier may lyve at ese, 
Fro owtrages of mete and drynke thou sese; 
346 Men with lust schulde lytil dele, 
But euery man scholde kepe his hele, 
II 29. 58. 
348 zyf thow wilt be vertwys and wys, 
The peple iugement thow noght despys; 
350 Lyghtlych than scholdest thou please to noon, 
When thou woldist displese vchon. 
59. 
352 Thi diligence, sone, and bysynesse 
The first is to kepe the fro sekenesse; 
354 Thagh cause of dolour to the falle, 
Of thi dyseayse blame no tyme at alle. 


60. 
356 To fantasyes and metyngs trust the noght; 
For sumtyme ymagine men in here thoght, 
358 While thei wake, diuerse thinges, 
And ofte thei sen hit in here slepinges. 


61. 
360 Who-so desyreth to knowe this writt 
Or reede or here ofte-sythes hitt, 
362 The commaundements he may here, 
That to the lyf ryghthanful ere. 


1) Lies thou? 


31 
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II ı. LXXIX. 
Cum here and rede and vnderstand, 
348 bat pou schal lere wisdom redand; 
For pe life, pat is wzthoute lare, 
350 A ded ymage riht as it ware. 


III. Praef. 3—4. LXXX. 
And pow ze wil mi writt despise 
352 And holi al mi writezg disprise, 
ze lakke neiber mi writ ne me, 
354 But zowr-seluen forgete ze. 


UI 2. LXXXI. 
If pat pou liuest rihtwisli, 
356 Rekke nout, what ille men speke pe bi; 
For it is nout at hozr') wille, 
358 To lette men to?) speke gode or ille. 


III. 3. LXXXI. 
If pat pou lad to witnesse be, 
360 Saue alwei pi lelte, 
In al-so meche as euer bou mai, 
362 Hele pi frendis schenschepe;) ai 
III 4. LXXXIII. 
Flatereng men, subtile and sle, 
364 And queinte-ispoken I prei pe fle; 
For simple trewpe is worth preiseng, 
366 Settezg to fraude feined ping. 


Ill 5. LXXXIV. 


Fle dasidnes of bodi and eke of*) bowt; 


368 For be pine hert to langoxzr browt, 
pat slewpe schal pi self vndo, 
370 pi strengpe ard corage eke pere-to. 


III 6. LXXXV. 
Sum time among pi besines 
372 Take consolace5), game and gladnes, 
So bat pou mai be liteliere 
374 With meri powt pi trauaile bere. 


f. 2057 col. 2 


1) Lies our. — *) Streiche fo. — 3) Hs. frenschepe. — *) Streiche eke of. — 


5) Davor durchgestrichenes 2a. 
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62. 
364 Cum here, vnderstonde and rede 
And to my byddyng thou take good hede; 
366 For the lyf witiowte lore 
A deed ymage is, as hit wore. 
63. 
368 Profyte thou may, and thou be wys; 
And who-so wyl my writt despys, 
370 He lakketh nother my wrytt ne me, 
But hym-seluen for-zete/h') he. 
64. 
372 Sythen thou lyuest iustly, the ne reke 
The wordes of euyl men, what thei speke; 
374 Hit is noght at owre wylle 
To lette men speke good or ylle. 
65. 
376 zyf thou led to wytenes be, 
Sauyng al-wey thi lewte, 
378 In as moche as thou may 
Couer thi felawis schendschyp ay. 


66. 
380 My dere sone, euer I pray the fle 
Flateryng wordys, queynte and sle; 
382 Symple soth worth is hegh preysyng, 
Sette to frawde feyned thyng. 
67. 
384 Eschewe slewthe and vnlustynesse, 4 
The wheche is cleped vnbysynesse, 
386 Whil thi thoght in langowr is, 
Thi bodi as consumed is y-wys, 
68. 
388 Sumtyme among thi bysynesse 
Melle solace, gamen and ioyowsnesse, 
390 That thou may the?) lyghtlyker 
With mery thoght thi trauayll ber. 


*) Hs. for seteh. — *) Hs. nur th. 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 1. 3 


33 
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Il 7. LXXXVI. 
Oper menis saw ne dede 
376 pou neuer skorne and pat for drede, 
pat riht into') pe self degre 
378 Oper haue cause for to skarne pe. 


III 8. LXXXVI. 
bat auenture hath pe sent 
380 porw gifte or testament, 
Holde?) pat wreten is in table, 
382 Ne waste pou nout a-wai, 
But forthere it, if pou mai, 
384 pat none speke pe no fable. 


III 9. LXXXVIII. f. 206° col. 1 
If in pine age it happe to pe, 
386 bat pou habundaurt of richesse be, 
Kepe worschep, honozr and honeste, 
388 And be sumdel to pi frendis fre, 


II 10. LXXXIX. 
Mi dere sone, if pou wil be wise, 
390 pi seruauztis couzsel neuer despise, 
Ne zit neuer?) non oper manis witt, 
392 Whan profite or auaile mai it. 


II 11. XC. 
If gode is nout wzt% pe, 
394 As it was wont to be, 
As chauzce cometh ofte iz place, 
396 Be also paid of pe lasse *) 
As of grete richesse, 
398 Sepe time it zeuis5) of grace. 
Ill 12. XCI, 
Be cause of dowri wedde no wife 
400 For dowt, pat sche worth scowte and strife; 
For it is a grete perplexite 
402 To holde hir, if sche forward be. 





—— ee 


) Lies iv. — *) Streiche //o/de. — 3) Streiche neuer. — *) Lies Jesse. — 
5) Vielleicht seue? 
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69. 
392 Other mennys word ne dede 
Thou scorne by no way and that for drede, 
394 That ryght in the selue degree 
Other hauen cause to scorne the. 
70°). 
396 What fortune, sone, zeuyth to the, f.7° 
Note hit and kepe hit in thi degre, 
398 Encresyng thin estat, keping thi name, 
That noon haue cause enpeyre thi fame. 


71, , 
400 zyf pleyntowsly rychesse falle to the 
In thi laste dayes and prosperite, 
402 Lyf worschyply and in good gouernauzce, 
And aftir thi power thi frendis auauace, 


72. 
404 Profitable counseyll thou noght despise 
Of thi pouere seruaumt, zyf thou be wyse; 
406 Vse jet noon other mannys wytt, 
When profyt or avaylle may hit. . 


73- 
408 In thi good or gouernauzce zif thou be trustyng, 
The hapneth and chaungeth here cheressyng. 
410 Loke that euer content thow be 
Ther-of, that tyme zeuyth to the. 


74. 
412 Be cause of dower wedde no wyf 
For dowt, that sche worth scowte and stryf; 
414 For it ys gret prosperyte 
To holde hire, and sche fordward be. 


’) Davor, am ende von f. 7°, eine strophe gebildet aus vv. 396 und 
401—403 mit dem zu str. 70 geliörigen lateinischen distichon, welches auf 
f. 7° fehlt. Die varianten daraus sind: 401 prosperyte, 402 f. in, 403 after. 

3° 
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III 13. XCH. 
Of oper menis werkis wise 
404 Wel mai pou lere to wizne supprise; 
And if pou seest pei worche foli, 
406 Take pou exaumple for to go bi. 


II 14. XCH. 
It, bat pou knowest pou mai nout do, 
408 Pres nout to put nout') pi hande bere-to, 
For drede, bat gret charge of trauaile 
410 Make pe, whan pou has saied, faile. 


III 15. XCIV. 
If pou do owt and?) is nout wel, 
412 Discouere pi wrong riht eueri del, 
So pat noman suppose in pe, 
414 pou woldest be fals in preuite. 


III 16. XCV. 
Mi swete sone, if pou wranged were, 
416 pi. iugis helpe pou scholdest requere 
To bringe pi cause wel to be liht; 
418 For law schold rewled be wet riht. 


III 17. XCVI. 
What euer pou suffrest as of gode skil, 
420 With pacience, sone, pou suffre it wil; 
And pou be gilti, loke pou be _ 
422 pine own iuge and condempne pou pe. 


III 18. XCVII. 
Ofte-sithis, sone, mi versis pou rede, 
424 Lere hem and take to hem gode hede; 
But list nout to peise disouris song: 
426 Ful ofte pei lien avd singen wrong. 


III 19. XCVIII. 
At festis loke, pat pou be 
428 Of litel speche and of secre, 
So pou for iaper be nout told, 
430 But holden curteis, whan pou wold. 


ns 


') Streiche nout, — *) Vielleicht besser Jat zu lesen. 


f. 2067 col. 2 
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75. 
416 Lern thorgh ensample of others dede, 


What thing thow schalt do or drede; 
418 It is good here gouernaunce 
Be maystresse of thyn ordynaunce. 


76. 
420 That thow knowest thou may noght do, 
Pres noght to sette thi hond ther-to, 
422 For drede of gret charge of trauayll, 
Make the, when thou hast fonded, fayll. 


71. 
424 What thing thou dost vnryghtfully, 
Thou hyde it noght and resouz why: 
426 Men supposen in such case 
Of yuel men thou sywe the trase. 


78. 
428 My sone, when thow wronged were, 
The iuges help thow scholde requere 
430 To bringe thi cause wel to lyght; 
For lawe scholde rewled be with ryght. 


79. 
432 What thou suffrest as dewly, 


Loke thou bere hit paciently. 
434 zif thou be gylty, loke thou be 
Thyn owne juge and dampne the, 


80. 
436 Be besy and reed moche writt; 
That thou redest, kep in thi witt; 
438 Thogh poets wryten wondirfull thing, 
Beleef thou noght al here endytyng. 


81. 
440 Be mesure of speche and of dalyaunce 
At festis and of good gouernaunce, 
442 That thou for jangler be noght told, 
. But holden curteys, when thou wold. 


37 
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III 20. XCIX. 
bow pat sum time pi wife be wroth, 
432 Drede nout alle hir wordis loth"); 
But be ware, whan sche wepeth sore, 
434 For pan sche gloseth more and more. 


III 21. C. 
Dispende pi gode in suiche manere, 
436 bat pou it kepe to pi mistere; 
Whan men here godis?) haue wasted al, 
438 To3) ober menis godis seke pei schal. 


III 22. CI. 
Mi dere sone, if pou wil be wise, 
440 bou drede pe deth on no kinnis wise; 
It is be hende of grete and smal, 
442 Of gode and ille, and of vs al. 


III 23. CIT. 
Suffre pi wife sum time, pow sche f. 206° col. 1 
444 be speke wordis of perplexite; 
For it is hard pivg of pi wille, 
446 If pou ne suffre ne hold pe stille. 
III 24. CIII. 
Loke pat pi frendis, dere sone, wztk pe 
448 Be neuer loued wit/ seke pite; 
Ne zit bi moder neuer displese, 
450 If pet pou pi frendis wil emplese. 
IV. Praef. 1—2. CIV. 
Seker life if pou wil liue 
452 And pe al hol fro vicis zeue, 
bat ageine vertewis of powt 
454 Standeth, loke pet pou wirche nout. 
IV. Praef. 3—4. CV. 
pis techezg, sone, take of mine hande, 
456 Haue hes‘) in memori and vnderstande; 
And sum ping schal pou rede and se, 
458 Where-of pi self schal maister be. 


N) Hs. lorth. — ?) Lies mit R g.de. — ?) Streiche 70. — *) Streiche hem, 
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‚82, 
444 When thi wyf is wroth and chydeth lowde, 
Dred thou noght here wordys prowde; 
446 But when thi wyf is wepyng sore, 
Then doth sche manace more and more. 


83. 
448 Discretly vse thi wonnen thing 
And wast it noght mysgouernyng ; 
450 When men here good han wasted al, 
Aftir other mennys good seken thei schal. 


84. ~ 
450 Euyl it is, leue me well, 
_ _Nothir to suffre ne holde the styll*). 


85. 
452 Thi fader and moder, dere sone, with the 
Ne be feyntly loved with seek pyte; 
454 Ne zet thi moder as fool displese, 
zef tho?) hire lynage wyl wel enpese 3), 


86. 
456 Secure lyf zif thow wilt lyve 
And the al hol fro vices zyve, 
458 That azeynes vertu of thi thoght 
Standeth, loke that thou worche noght. 
87. . 
‚460 Reed hertly this biddyng and hem conceyve; 
And such techyng thou schalt receyve, 
462 The whyche with vsage and studyyng 
To maystres estat may the bryng. 


39 
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IV 1. CVI. 


If pou al holi wil be wise, 
460 Hertli richesse pou must despise ; 
For ho hem most habuzdantli 
462 Hath, is most beggar and nedi. 


IV 2. CV. 


be profite, pat nature to pe zeues'), 
464 Schal neuer pe leuen ?), whil pou liues*), 
So bat pou wil paied be 
466 Of pat, pat time zeueth to pe. 


IV 3. CV. 


If pou vntrusti be and nice 
468 And misse be gouerne as vnwise, 
Blame nout fortune ne zit pi chauzce, 
470 But blame pine own misse-ordinauzce. 


IV 4. CIX. 
Loue pe peni, I couzsel pe, 
472 But loue litle pe forme to se; 
For neiber honest man ne holi?) f. 206” col. 2 
474 Desireth to se it to speciali. 


IV 5. CX. 
If pou be seke and misse-fare 
476 And pou be riche, no tresore spare 
To kepe piself; for al pi pelfe +) 
478 It serueth of5) nout, and pou lese pi selfe. 


IV 6. CXI. 
pi maisteris wordis and beteng with-al, 
480 His chastisexg eke pou suffre schal; 
But‘) zit scholdis pou pi faderis lore 
482 And eke his worde suffre meche more. 


") Hs. zewest und /inest. — *) Hs. diuen. — 3) Lies hak, — +) Davor 
durchgestrichenes p/efe. — 5) Streiche of. — ©) Streiche But. 
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88. 


464 Abundance despyse and hygh rychesse, 
And thou wilt lyue in blysfulnesse; 

466 He that hem‘) most abundauntly 
Hath, is most beggyr and nedy. 


89. 
468 Profites, that nature hath to the gyve, 
Schal neuer the leve, whil thou may lyue, 
470 So that thou contendet 7) be, 
Ther-of vse disposeth for the. 
90. 
472 zyf thi-self torgh3) mys-gouernaunce 
Empeyrest or thi thing thorgh ordinaunce, 
474 Say thou noght, that fortune is blynd, 
But blame thi-self, thou art by-hynd. 


gl. 
476 Love wel the peny, J conceyll the, 
Bute love lytil the forme to se; 
478 Neyther honest man ne holy 
Desyreth to se it specyaly. 


") hem über der zeile..— ?) Lies contented. — 3) Lies thorgh., 
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- y! 


42 M. Förster 


Sidney MS. 


IV 7. CXII. 
What pizg pat is or profite mai, 
484 Do pou pat; and eschew pou ai 
bat pizg, pet liteli is to faile 
486 Or pat ne wil qzite pe pi trauaile. 


IV 8. CXIIT. 
What pou wil zeue, zeue it wztk gode wille, 
488 Whan pou zeuest owt pine asker til; ° 
For al pat gode woznen?) is iz parti, 
490 bat don is to gode men avd worthi. 


IV 9. CXIV, 
' Mi dere sone, if pou suspecte be 
492 Of oni pizg pou here or se, 
Sette remedi in suiche manere, 
494 bat pi name be wel kept and clere. 


IV 10, . CXV. 
Whan pe lusteth of leccheri, 
496 Restreine pi powt riht stalworthli; 
zeue nout to bi wombe pe wille, 
498 For pat wil steren ?) it more pere-tille. 


IV ıı. CXVI. 
Sethe diuers bestis in here degre, 
500 Mi dere sone, ben adrad of be, 
I pe couzsel al, pat I kan, 
502 bat pou no beste drede more ban man, 


IV 12, CXVII. 
If pou felest in pe grete miht 
504 And eke in hert, bow pat pou be wiht, 
Be euer curteis in pine assai; 
506 Dat pou art strozg, so wil men sai. 


rt) Lies wonne. — *) Lies stere. 
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Rawlinson MS. 


92. 
480 When thou wilt to any graciously do, - 
Hastly thi grace thou schew hym to’). 


113. 
482 zif men for mysdede holde the suspect, f. 118 
Pryuely aspy and in affect, 
484 What thei mene; for gret hindring 
May falle of such suspeciows thing. 


| | 114. 
486 zif the lustes of lecchery, 

Distreyne thi thoght myghtly; 
488 gif noght to the wombe thi wyl, 

For that wyl streyne it more ther-tyl. 


115, 

490 zif nature the graunteth strengthe and myght, 
Gouerne it?) wysly and wet?) such slyght, 

492 That thou be countyd with men of prys, 
Profiting in myght, discret and wys. 


) Darauf raum für zwei zeilen freigelassen. — *) Davor unterpunk- 
tiertes ¢. — 3) Davor unterpunktiertes sch. 


\ 


44 M. Förster 


Sidney MS. 


IV 13. | CXVID. 


Of knowen frendis azd of dere 
508 Aske helpe, if pou haue grete mistere; 
For non wil more sure saue pi sare 
510 pan trew frendis, pat stedefast are. 


IV 15, CXIX. 


If pou penkest for to pxrchace pe 

512 Felaw or frende, weiber euer pat?) he be, 
To his fortune beholde pou nout, 

514 But to pe vertewis, pat are in him brout. 


IV 16, CXX. 
Dispende pi gode, sone, as pe wise, 
516 And fle pe name of auarice; 
For what auaileth pi richesse be, 
518 If pou habuzdawnt?) nedi be. 


IV 17. CXXI. 


If pou desirest to kepe pi name, 
520 bi worschep and pine honest fame, 
Fle evermore in al pi powt 
522 Fals ioies of life, bat helpeth nout. 


IV 18. CXXII. 


Scorne pou non age ne zit despise 
524 Old men, if pou wil be wise; 

In old men is ofte children witt, 
526 Ho kan take hede and wel sen it. 


IV 19. CXXII. 
Sone, lere sum crafte, pat helpe pe mai; 
528 For richesse cometh and goth awai. 
pi crafte wil helpe, pereto pou lest; 
530 For in distresse it wil helpe pe best. 


1) Streiche exer fat. — *) Lies abundawnt. 
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Rawlinson MS. 


116. 
494 zif thou hadde nede, thou scholde requere 
Socowr at thi frendis, that beth dere; 
.496 For noon wyl swrlyer saue the fro sore 
Than trew frendes knowyng the be-fore. 


117. 

498 zif thou thinke purchase the 
Felaw or frend, whethir he be, 

500 As to his fortune tak thou no hede, 
But to his vertwys and his good dede. 


118. 


502 With ordenaunce dispende, and thou be wys, 
Thi rychesse, and fle the name of auarys; 
504 What auaylleth rychesse the, 
zif thou habundant nedy be. 


119. 
506 Kepyng thi name and thi degre, f. 117 
Thi fame, thin honour and honeste ') 


120. 


508 Fle in thi thoght and al thi lyf 
An hold man to despyse or wyf; 

§10 For longe-lyuers with age knytt 
Arn hole retourned to chyldis witt. 


I21I. 


512 Lern sum craft; for thoght?) to the 
Falle contrary fortune or aduersite, 

514 Thi connyng then schaltou fynde the best; 
For craft ne leueth the, whil thou may leste, 


t) Für die fehlenden zeilen ist kein raum frei gelassen; die folgende strophe 
schliesst sich vielmehr ohne das lateinische distichon direkt an v. 507 an. — 
3) Lies shogh. 


46 M. Förster 


Sidney MS. 


IV 20. CXXIV. f. 2075 col. 2 
To menis wordis and here maneris 
532 Herkne al preuiliche in feris; 
Be pat pou schalt here preuite 
534 Knowen and eke here vnsecre. 


IV 21. CXXV. 


Vse pe studi stedfastli, 
536 bow pou haue lered in to") parti 
Riht wel pi crafte, zit lere pou more; 
538 For vsage schal parfite euer?) pi lore. 


IV 22. CXXVI 


Drede nout pi deth to sore, I prei; 
540 For al suiche drede is put awei. 

What man pat kan his life despise, 
"542 He dredis his deth on no kinnis wise. 


IV23. CXXVII. 
Lere vertewis of pe wise man, 
544 And teche hem gode, pat no gode kan; 
For vertewous doctrine and gode lore 
546 Schold be scatered ouer-alwhore. 


IV 24. CXXVIII. 
Drinke wztk mesure and ete also, 
548 Or ellis it wil be pi fo; 
For sekenes of soule and bodi 
550 Cometh of generacion of gloteni. 


IV 25. CXXIX. 
pou preise no ping to speciali, 
552 But pou it know al fulli; 
For drede, pat no lacchenes pe take, 
554 bat pou ne loue, pat pou did hate 3) lake. 


') Streiche fo. — 7) Streiche euer. — 3) Streiche hate. 
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Rawlinson MS. 


122. 
516 Tak hede thus pryuely, as noght ne were, 
What men do speke and to here manere; 
518 For the speche of peple discouereth wyde 
Sum tyme here wil and eke doth hyde. 


123. 
520 Thagh thow in thi craft be parfyt, 
To encrese in lernyng be thi delyt; 
' 522 For as sapiens groweth wits studyng, 
So don craftis with ofte worchyng. 


124. 
524 Dred noght the deth ne his crwelte; 
When-euer he cometh, thou pacient be. 
526 He, that can here his lyf dispyse, 
He dredeth the deth on no kynnys wyse. 


125. 
528 Lern sapiens of the wyse man, 
And teche him also, that no good can; 
530 Vertu, doctrine and good lore 
Scholde be departed ouer-al-where. 


126. 


532 Be hol and drynk as wyl resouz, 
Acordyng to thy complexiouz; 
534 Glotonye, zif thou wilt aspye, 
Is pryncipal cause of maladye. 


127. 
536 My goodly sone, zif thou be wyse, 
No man openly do thou preyse; 
538 For drede, that aftir susz lyghtnesse the tak, 
That thou hast preysed, thou schalt it lak. 


47 


f. 12° 


48 M. Förster 


Sidney MS. 


IV 26. CXXX. 


pat pizg forsake and fle, 
* §56 bat wik is and wilde wil be 
Ageine pizg pesable; 
558 For efte, if pou be wo, 
Hope better‘) to passe pere-fro 
560 And come to blisse ful stable. 


IV 27. CXXXI. 
Lere wisdom, sone, if pou be wis; f. 2077 col. ı 
562 borw besines wisdom zouen is; 
Seldom?) porw wise wethoute studieng 
564 Happeth men to kone grete ping. 


IV 28. CXXXI 


So preise pou man, but spare vmbi 
566 pou has nout proued al hutterli3); 

For aldai certis he schal schew to‘) pe 
568 His frendschepe, his ille amd his bouzte. 


IV 29. CXXXI. 


It is no schame to lere pat ping, 
570 bat pou ne kan; but schameful ping 
It is to pe pou wil nout lere, 
572 bat pou ne kan, mi suete sone dere. 


IV 30. CXXXIV. 


In wine are wordis and leccheri 
574 And lust; with hem greueth foli. 

Of here brauzchis, sone, kepe pe clene 
576 And fle al strife, dishese avd tene. 


IV 31. CXXXV. 
I prei pe, sone, pou do mi wille, 
578 pou fle alle powti men and stille; 
For ful5) smope water ofte-time is depe 
580 And euel‘) to passe, ho cowde take kepe. 





") Lies det. — ?) Lies Seid. — 3) Lies uiterli. — *) Streiche fo oder 
certis. — 3) Streiche Ju. — ©) Wohl é// einzusetzen. 
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Rawlinson MS. 


128. 
540 Diligently euer lern sapiens; 
Thorgh bysynesse groweth hegh prudens. 
542 And selden thorgh witt wztz-owte studyng 
Happeth man to conne gret thyng. 


129. 

544 Skarsly thou preyse in ernest or play 
Thi frend, thogh thou hym ofte assay; 
546 For al day schal*) falle, trust wel to this, 

Thou schalt wel knowe, what frend he is, 


130. 
548 What thou ne can, haue thou no schame 
To lern, encresyng euer thi name; 
550 To conne sum good is a fayre avaunt, 
And as fowl it is to be ignoraunt. 


131. 
552 In wyn arn wordis and lecchery; 
To hem comuneth ful glotony. 
554 Kep, that is worschyp to thi lyf, 
And euer, sone, fle debate and stryf. 


132. 
556 Of pryue stylle men and ymaginyng 
Fle hem and al here counceyllyng; 
558 Ful stylle flood sum tyme is dep 
And euyll to passe, who kowthe take kep. 


t) Davor unterpunktiertes frust wel. 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 1. . 4 


so _ Mz. Förster 


Sidney MS. 


IV 32. _ CXXXVI. 


If pi fortune to pe displese 
582 Of pi gode and of*) pi richese, 
Abide ful mekeli in pi pout, 
584 Whil?) better?) mai be, and sorw nout. 


IV 33. CXXXVII. 


Riht as pou mai, I prei pe, do. 

586 pat passeth pi miht, pres nout pere-to. 
To seile is sekerer be pe strande 

588 ban in pe tempest fer seilande. 


IV 34. CXX XVIII. 


Ageine rihtwise men and wise 

590 Debate pou neuer, sone, be no wise; 
For rihtwise God in maieste 

592 Taketh vengeauzce of suiche iniqzite. 


IV 35. | CXXXIX. 
Be nout to sori, pow pou lese al 
594 bi gode, pi richesse grete and smal; 
But haue grete ioi of al pat ping, 
596 pat is behinde wzt% pe duelleng. 


IV 36. CXL. 


Grete dishese in hert it is 
598 To lese pi richesse; but wers it is 
To lese pi frende stedfast and trew; 
600 For pat is lost, pat men miai rew. 


IV 37. CXLI. 


Behote no time of life to pe; 
602 For, mi dere sone, where-euer pou be, 
” of deth pe foleweth ai, 
1 go; bat is non nai. 


inlich in 7% zu bessern. — 3) Lies de. 
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133. 
560 Azeyns the ryght-ful dispitowsly 
Debate thou neuer ne wrongfully. 
562 God taketh vengeance of alle‘) such thing 
And scheweth of tyme his punysching. 


1 34. 
564 Thogh thou haue lost of thi rychesse, 
Fro passyng sorow scholdest thou cesse; 
566 And of the remenauzt laft wzth the 
Make thou fest and joyowste. 


135. 

568 Dere sone, 3yf thou wys wyl be, 
No spas of lyf behete thou the; 
570 Wher-euer thou gos or in what way, 
Deth thi schedewe pursweth ay. 


2) Davor unterpunktiertes such. 


52 M. Förster 


Sidney MS. 


IV 38. CXLI. 


Worschep pi God abouen') al pixg, 

606 With hert and powt?) preieng and preching 3); 
To calf ne ox pou neuer prei, 

608 But late hem wzth pe plow go plei. 


IV 39. CXLIII. 


zeue stede alwei to men of miht, 
610 And eke to pore pou do but riht; 

If pou do so, grace schal to pe 
612 Falle; for pou lost iniquite. 


IV 40. CXLIV. 


Whan pou trespasseth and doest wrong 
614 Chastise pi-self azad duelle nout long; 
For whil pe woumzdis helezg are, 
616 Sorw is medicine of pat sare. 


IV 41. CXLV. 


He, pat pi frende of long time was, 

618 Condempne his nout for litel*) trespas; 
bow he be chauzged, euer pou mene 

620 Of frenschep, pat hath ben) z30w betwene. 


IV 42. CXLVI. f. 208r col. 1 


be gretter office pat falleth to pe, 
622 pe more gracious loke pou be, 

pat pere ne falle to pe suiche name, 
624 pou lese pine office porw pi nice fame. 


IV 43. CXLVI. 


Be war, sone‘), of suspiciouz, 
626 It is ful perilous a renouz. 

Ho-euer in suiche cas liuezg be, 
628 It is his deth iz al degre. 


1) Lies afoue, — *) Dahinter ergänze alwei, — 3) Streiche and preching. — 
«) Vielleicht ist swa/ dafür zu lesen. — 5) Lies was (mit R) für hath ben. — 
6) Glitter wäre dere sone, 
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136. 
572 With encense to plese God thou prese; 
Lat the calf for the plogh encrese; 
574 With the deth of hym trust thou no thing 
To plese God yn offryng. 


137. 
576 zif stede, sone, to thi myghtyer 
And eke to pore men of lasse power; 
578 Sum tyme to profyt hit schal the falle 
To honozr hem, that thou myght hurte alle. 


138. 
580 When thou hast synned in word or dede, 
Chast thy-seluen of that mysdede; 
582 For whyle thi woundis heling be, 
Sorow is medicyn of sore to the. 


I 39. 
584 Dampne noght thi frend, sone, thogh he 
Hath chaunged maners and faylleth to the; 
586 Be noght crwel, but al-wey mene 
Of duryng frendschyp was z3ow betwene. 


140. 
588 zyf fortune with office wyl the auaunce, 
The more graciows thou be of gouernaunce; 
590 Be war thou entre in no such fame, 
Thou lese thi office for euyl name. 


141. 
592 Be war, sone, that thou ne be 
Holden suspect in pryuete; 
594 Such suspeciouz is perilows thing 
And bringeth sum peple to here endyng. 


53 


f. ıı r 


54 M. Förster 


Sidney Ms. — 


IV 44. CXLVIII. 
If pat pe happe for to bie 
630 In bondage men borw here folie, 
Clepe herz men and lakke hem nout; 
632 For pei ben men, al be pei bout. 


[IV 45]?). CXLIX. 
Ne be to hasti of pt preiseng, 
634 Ne zit to hote in pi lakkeng; 
bere mai pe take sur lacchesnesse, 
636 bat pou so preised, to loue it lesse. 


IV 46. CL. 
Of wrecchis deth glade pe no big, 
638 Ne of here ende no reioiceng ; 
For also wel, dere sone, die pai 
640 As bei, pat liuen worschepli alwai?). 


IV 47. CLI. 
If frende, pat pou has lefe, 
642 Speke pi wife wordis3) grefe, 
pat reznen nout in fame, 
644 Haue nout pine hert ful grim 
In-wardis toward him; . 
646 Wite first, ho hath pe blame. 


IV 48. CLI. 
If pou haue lered vertewis sere 
648 In studieng, mi suete sone dere, 
Loke oper men pe better be 
650 Of po3) vertewis, pat grew to pe. f. 208F col. 2 


1V 49. CLIII. 
Mi dere sone, meruaile nout, pow I 
652 Haue write peise versis so nakedli; 
Certis mi schort witte made itt, 
654 Dat I tweien and tweien to-gedir knitt. 


Explicit Cato. 
t) Dies lateinische distichon ist zwar in beiden hss. vorausgeschickt, der 


übersetzer hat aber vielmehr IV 28 im sinn. — ?) Lies a; für alwai. — 3) In 
der hs. steht davor ausgestrichenes 3. — 3) So! 
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142. 
596 zif it happe to the for prys 
Bonde-men do') bye in-to seruys, 
598 Thou clepe hem seruausts and lak hem noght; 
For thei arn men, thogh thei be boght. 


143. 
600 How profitable it is, and thou be wys, 
To make nother preysyng ne zet despys; 
602 The may happe desyre ful sore . 
The thing, of?) whyche thou made no store. 


144. 
604 Dere sone, merueyle noght, thogh I 
Haue wryte thise wordes so nakedly; 
606 Certis my scherte wytt made hitt, 
That I tweyn to-gedir knytt. 


Würzburg. Max Förster. 


1) Lies fo. — *) Davor unterpunktiertes /Ar. 
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possession of the papers merely as his mother’s executor. 


He claims he cannot make legal surrender until, discharged of 
his executorship by the court, and declares therefore that the 
suit against him is “wrongfully sustained”’. 

The Lord Chancellor's decision favors Shakespeare and 
associates, and orders Mathew Bacon to bring the papers in 
question into court “to be disposed of as shall be meet”, 
suggesting also that the plaintiffs may take further action if 
they will, 

These documents make the first important addition to the 
list of evidences touching Shakespeare's life since the discoveries 
by Halliwell-Phillipps. Slight as the new information is, it is 
more than the sum total concerning some of the poet's fellow 
dramatists and actors, and we are very glad to get it. Con- 
trary to the common belief we know more about Shakespeare 
than we do about most of his contemporaries. Our in- 
formation concerning his family, life, and works rests upon 
approximately one hundred seventy-five evidences, — official 
records, documents, entries, and unofficial but authentic notices, 
allusions, etc. Most of these pertain to the poet's writings. 
Touching his life there have hitherto been known just twenty 
official and legal records containing his name and bearing 
dates between his birth and death. These can be found through 
consulting Halliwell-Phillipps*), Sidney Lee), and Lambert 3). 
Briefly , all these evidences are: six entries relating to births, 
marriage, and deaths; the warrant and patent to the King’s 
company of players; a record of assessment in Bishopsgate; 
five evidences of property ownership in Stratford and county 
Warwick; three documents in a suit and agreement over Strat- 
ford tithes; the poet's will; the deed and mortgage of the 
Blackfriars property; and these present documents relating to 
the same property. Certain other records date later. 


t) J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps: Osuslines of the Life of Shakespeare. Eighth 
Edition 1889. London. (Contains all documents then known, but not in 
chronological order.] . 

2) Sidney Lee: A Life of William Shakespeare. Fifth edition; (revised). 
1905. London. 

3) D. H. Lambert: Shakespeare Documents; A Chronological Catalogue 
of Extant Evidence, etc. 1904. London. [Indispensable, but not pretending 
completeness. ] 








Ac ‘C. W. Wallace 


Well bowse All wet messuages Tenements and pmisses afore- 
saxi be Lyinge wtkin the pcinct of Black ffriers in the Cittye 
of Lomion or Countre of Midd late the Messuages Tenemtes 
amg enberitances of Willyam Blackwell thelder Henrie Black- 
wel ant Wriyam Blackwell the Younger and of Ann Bacon 
or cf some of them Vnto wh foresaid Capitall Messuages 
Temertes and pmisses aforesaid seuäll Deedes Chres Letters 
patentes Evidences Munimte and Wrightinges be and are be- 
lomcege and appteynmge and do belonge vnto Yor Orators 
ami Due serve for the pvinge of Yor Orators Lawfull 
rhe title intest and estate in to and vnto the foresaid 
Messuazses and pmisses Ail web foresaid Letters patentes 
Deedes Evidences Chres munimtes and Wrightinges aforesaid 
were ieft in trust wth Ann Bacon deceassed for and vnto the 
vse amd beheofe of Yor Orators Now so Yt is May Yt please 
¥or Honorabie Lo:p that the said Ann Bacon beinge latelie 
Dead and Mathy Bacon beinge her sole executor the foresaid 
Letters patentes Deedes Chres and Evidences Munimts and 
Wrghtinges aforesaid be since her Death come vnto and now 
be in the handes and posson of the foresaid Mathy Bacon 
who doth not Clayme any right estate or intest at all in or 
wate the foresaid Messuages or Tenemtes Yet neutheles the 
sunt Mathy Racen Knowinge the Messuages Tenemtes Letters 
patentes Deedes Evidences Chres Munimtes and Wrightinges 
atoyesant to be belonging and onelie to belonge to Yor Orators 
Doch neutheles Withhould keepe and Deteyne awaye from 
vor chater the foresaid Letters patentes and other Deedes 
Evidences Chres Munimtes and Wrightinges aforesaid and will 
wx cehu the same vnto Yor Orators Wherby Yor Orators 
be in xreat Danger for to Loose and be Disinherited of the 
wessuages Tenemtes and pmisses aforesaid In tender Con- 
sidwtacon Wherof and forasmuch as Yor Orators have nd re- 
meinte at and by the Course of the Comon Lawes of this 
Realme ter to have the said Letters patentes Deedes Chrés’ 
Ntunimtes Evidences and Wrightinges Deliüed vnto Yor Ora- 
tom für that yor Orators Doo not knowe the Certaine Dates 
wor pticuler Contentes of them nor Whither they be in Box 
Rag or Chist sealed or Locked Therfore that the said Mathy 
Bacon maye make Direct Answere vnto the pmisses and maye 
get Downe expresslie what Lettrs patentes Deedes Evidences 
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Chres munimtes or Wrightinges he hath in his handes or know- 
eth where they be wch Conéne Yor Orators or the Messuag- 
es and pmisses aforesaid or any of them and the same 
maye bringe into this Honorable Court to be deliued vnto 
Yor Orators Maye Yt please yor Lo:p to grant to Yor Orators 
his Mates most gracious writt of Subpena and also of Ducens 
tecii vnto him the said Mathew Bacon to be Directed Comand- 
inge him therby at a Certaine Daye and vnder a Certaine 
payne therin to be Lymited psonallie to be and appeare be- 
fore Yor Lo:p in his Mates high Court of Chancerie then and 
there for to make Answere vnto the pmisses and also to 
bring wth him the said Letters patentes Deedes Evidences 
Chres and Wrightinges into this Honorable Court and to 
stand to and abide such further Order therin as to yor Hono- 
rable Lo:p shalbe thought fitt And yor Lops Daylie Orators 
shalbe in all Dewtye Bownd to pray for yor good Lo:P in all 
health and happines long to Contynue. Lock 


Il. Answer of Defendant. 
Jur 5 Maij 1615 Mat: Carew 
Pennyman 

The answeare of Mathye Bacon gent Defendt 
to the bill of complaynte of Sr Thomas Ben- 
dishe Baronett Edward Newport esqr william 
Thoresbye esquier Robert Dormer esquier and 
Mary his wife william Shakespeare gent and 

Richard Bacon Citizen of London Compltes. 
The said Defendt savinge to himselfe nowe and all tymes 
hereafter all advantage and benefitt of excepcön to all’and 
every the incertenties & insufficiencies of the said bill of 
complaynte saieth that hee thinketh it to be true that the said 
Compltes are lawfullye severally seised in theire Demesne as 
of fee of and in one capitall messuage or dwellinge house 
wth thappurtenances and other the tenementes Stables edefices 
and voide groundes menconed in the said bill of complaynte 
and likewise thinketh it to be true that the same were late 
the messuages tenementes and inheritances of William Blackwell 
the elder deceased Henry Blakwell and william Blakwell the 
yonger and of Anne Bacon deceased mother of the said De- 
fendt or of some of them And this Defendant further saieth 
that hee doth not nowe clayme to haue any estate right title 
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III. Decree of the Court. 
Court of Chancery, Decrees and Orders, 1614, “A”, p. 1074. 
xxi) Die Maij 
Thomas Bendishe Whereas this Corte was this pnte Daie 
Kt & Baronet Edward | informed by mr Rchard Moore beinge of 
aie et al pi | the ples Counsell that the said ples beinge 
athias Bacon gent . . x . 
Deft seised in ffee of one Cappitall messuage wth 
the appurtennces scituate in Black fryers and 
that Divers the letters Patentes Deedes evidences Chres myn- 
umtes and writinges concerninge the same Did heretofore 
come vnto the custodye of Anne Bacon, the Defts mother as 
executrix to her mother whoe latlie Dyed and made the Deft 
her executor and that by meanes hereof the said letters Pat- 
entes Deedes evidences and Chers mynumtes & writinges are 
nowe Come vnto his handes for obteyninge whereof the said 
ples have exhted there bill into this Corte wherevnto the Deft 
haveng Aunswered doth by his said Aunswere Confesse that 
one letters Patentes and certeyne Deedes evidences & writinges 
& mynumtes concernenge the said messuages and pmisses in 
the bill menconed are come into his handes and possession 
the said deft not makeinge any Title therevnto but desiringe 
that he maye be orderlie dischardged thereof vpon delivery 
of the same as this Corte should thincke fitt, and therefore It 
was desired that the said letters Pattentes and other the deedes 
evidences and writinges soe Confessed might be brought into 
this Corte vppon the defts oath It is threvppon ordered 
that the said deft shall bringe into this Corte all the said let- 
ters Patentes deedes evidences writinges & mynumtes soe by 
him Confessed to be in his custodye or possion vpon his oath 
here to remayne to be disposed of as shalbe meate and for 
that purpose the pltes maye take proces against the deft if 
they will. 


BYRON’S LUCIFER. 





In seinem Dictionnaire historique et critiqgue*) macht 
P. Bayle zu dem artikel »Abel« folgende anmerkung: 

Das Jerusalemer Targum”) gibt an, dass, als Cain und Abel 
auf dem felde waren, jener behauptete, dass es weder gericht 
noch richter, noch ewiges leben, noch belohnung der gerechten, 
noch bestrafung der gottlosen gebe, und dass die welt nicht durch 
gottes erbarmen geschaffen noch durch sein erbarmen regiert 
werde, »wofern,< so sagte er zu seinem bruder, »mein opfer 
von ihm nicht angenommen und das deinige angenommen worden 
ist.e Abel antwortete ihm genau den worten entsprechend, deren 
Cain sich bedient hatte, wenn er nicht gar dort »ja« sagte, wo 
der andere »nein« gesagt hatte. Und was die hauptbeschwerde 
angeht, so bestand seine erwiderung darin, dass er sagte, dass 
sein opfer wohlgefallen hätte und dasjenige Cain’s nicht, weil 
seine werke besser gewesen wären als die Cain’s. Da der streit 
hitziger geworden war, warf sich Cain auf Abel und tötete ihn. 

Bei der grossen verbreitung, die Bayle’s werk im ersten 
viertel des neunzehnten jahrhunderts noch besass, dürfen wir 
vielleicht vermuten, dass diese stelle, die uns zeigt, wie schon 
das nachexilische judentum Cain's tat auf religiöse zweifel zurück- 
führte, Byron zur abfassung des Cazm angeregt hat. Wenn 
auch in Byron's dichtung Cain’s zweifel andere sind als die im 
Targım, so liegen sie doch auch auf religiösem gebiete. Für 


1) Den hinweis auf diese stelle verdanke ich einer bemerkung Grillparzer's, 
(Ausgabe von M. Necker XIV 234.) Ich übersetze nach der Rotterdamer aus- 
gabe des Dictionnaire von 1720. 

2) Eine nur in bruchstücken erhaltene übertrazung des Pentateuchs in 
das Westaramiische. Sie ist jüdischen ursprungs und entstand in nach- 
exilischer zeit. 
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meine annahme lässt sich noch geltend machen, dass des 
dichters gegner ihm nach dem erscheinen des Cain vorwarfen, 
seine zweifel aus Bayle geschöpft zu haben‘). 

Ob nun die erste anregung auf Bayle zurückgeht oder 
nicht, die ausgestaltung des gedankens ist jedenfalls Byron’s 
eigentum, besonders der charakter Lucifer’s. Denn wenn 
ihm dabei auch erinnerungen an Milton’s Satan?) vorgeschwebt 
haben, so ist doch bei ihm eine neue gestalt entstanden 3). 
Leider hat er seinen Lucifer nicht ganz einheitlich durchgeführt, 
und daraus erklären sich auch wohl die verschiedenen deutungen. 

Die eine gruppe der beurteiler sieht Lucifer als versucher 
und verführer an. So schrieb, ehe das werk veröffentlicht war, 
Walter Scott, dem die widmung angetragen war, an Byron's 
verleger Murray, dass »die teuflische logik und die kühnen 
gotteslästerungen Satan’s« den ausgang herbeiführten; und auch 
der grösste fürsprecher, den der im vaterlande des dichters 
bald so sehr angegriffene Cazz in Deutschland fand, Goethe, 
bezeichnete Lucifer als einen »kräftig verführenden geist«. 
Dieselbe auffassung finden wir bei Eberty und Koeppel’), 
und Byron selbst gibt ihnen recht, wenn er in einem briefe 
an Murray Lucifer einen »bösen geist« nennt. 

Dieser, anscheinend sogar von der massgebendsten autorität, 
dem dichter selbst, gestützten ansicht steht die von Georg 
Brandes) gegenüber: »Lucifer ist kein teufel... Nein, 


*) Koeppel, Lord Byron, s. 176. 

2) Vgl. Schaffner, Lord Byron’s Cain und seine quellen, Strassburg 1880, 
und Wenzel, Milton’s und Byron’s Satan (Herrig’s Archiv, 83. jahrgang). 
(Der herr herausgeber der »Engl. Stud.« hatte die gtite, mich auf die letztere 
arbeit aufmerksam zu machen.) 

3) Auch die ähnlichkeit, die Byron’s Lucifer mit dem Prometheus in 
Shelley's 1819 erschienenem Prometheus Unbound hat, beweist keine abhängig- 
keit Byron's von Shelley, denn schon 1816 dichtete Byron einen hymnus 
Prometheus, in welchem der Titane dieselben ztige trigt. Da dieses gedicht 
aus der zeit des regsten verkehrs der beiden dichter stammt, so müssen wir 
mit Ackermann (»Studien über Shelley's Prometheus Unbound«, Engl. Stud. 
16, 30) annehmen, dass in ihren gesprächen das bild des Prometheus sich so 
gestaltete, wie sie es beide, und zwar Byron zuerst, festgehalten haben und, 
so füge ich hinzu, wie es unser dichter später auf seinen Lucifer zum teil 
übertragen hat. 

4) Auch die angeführten arbeiten von Schaffner und Wenzel vertreten 
diese ansicht. 

5) Hauptströmungen der literatur des 19. jahrhunderts IV 323. 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 1. 5 
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an Adah gerichtet und bilden auch einen teil der wahrheit, die 
Lucifer ihn lehren will. 

Worauf stützen sich aber diejenigen beurteiler, die Lucifer 
als einen versucher und verführer auffassen? Zwei stellen 
scheinen es zu sein, die sie dazu veranlasst haben: der teil 
des gesprächs, der sich auf die versuchung durch die schlange 
bezieht, und derjenige, wo Lucifer mit Cain über seine 
empfindungen gegenüber Abel redet. 

Als Cain Lucifer gesteht, in ihm den ersten gleichgesinnten 
gefunden zu haben, antwortet ihm Lucifer: 

And hadst thou not been fit by thine own soul 
For such companionship, I would not now 
Have stood before thee as I am: a serpent 
Had been enough to charm ye as before. 

Der sinn dieser worte kann nur sein: »Und warst du nicht 
durch deine eigene seele zu einem solchen gefährten geeignet 
gewesen, würde ich nicht vor dir gestanden haben, wie ich 
bin, in meiner wahren gestalt: eine schlange hätte ausgereicht, 
euch wie früher zu berücken.« 

Es ist nicht zu verkennen, dass Lucifer hier die schlange 
als seine abgesandte bezeichnet, ja dass er als seine absicht 
hier das berücken erkennen lässt. Da hätten wir ihn also 
wirklich als einen verführer, aber als einen verführer, der seine 
sache herzlich schlecht anfängt, der seine eigene absicht verrät, 
der durch den hinweis auf das früher von ihm veranlasste 
unheil demjenigen, den er verführen will, die allerstärkste 
warnung zuteil werden lässt. Auch die folgenden worte Lucifer’s: 

I tempt none 

Save with the truth: was not the tree, the tree 

Of knowledge? and was not the tree of life 

Still fruitful? 
stimmen mit den vorangegangenen überein. Lucifer gibt damit 
offenbar zu, die versuchung veranlasst zu haben, erklärt, dass 
er nur durch wahrheit auf die probe stelle, zeigt, dass das, 
was er durch den mund der schlange Eva zusicherte, der 
wahrheit entsprach: der baum der erkenntnis gab erkenntnis, 
der baum des lebens trug früchte; wir müssen ergänzen: früchte, 
die sich die menschen aber nicht zunutze gemacht haben '!). 


») Hierbei entfernt sich Byron von der darstellung der genesis; dort 
spricht bekanntlich die schlange überhaupt nicht vom baume des lebens, 
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dürfen wir hierin den wirklichen grund sehen und finden daher 
auch seine fragen in übereinstimmung mit dem streben nach 
wahrheit, das wir als den grundzug seines wesens erkannt 
haben. Er will Cain in das eigene herz sehen lassen, er will 
ihn zwingen, sich die wahrheit einzugestehen. 

Wenn wir von dem widerspruch in bezug auf die schlange 
absehen, erscheint also Lucifer nicht als der versucher und 
kann daher auch nicht der herrscher der bösen sein. Ihm 
gehören diejenigen, die gott die anbetung verweigern. Das 
sind aber nach Byron’s darstellung nicht die bösen, sondern 
die wissenden, die das wesen der welt erkannt haben. Nur 
an einer für das ganze belanglosen stelle drängt sich dem 
dichter das überlieferte bild des teufels auf: als er von der 
versuchung spricht, welche die frauen stets auf die männer 
ausüben werden, wie die männer auf die frauen: 

. . . let thy sons look to it! 

My counsel is a kind one: for't is even 

Given chiefly at my own expense; 't is true 

'T will not be follow’d, so there’s little lost. 
Doch wer bemerkte nicht, wie der dichter, der gleichzeitig 
am Don Juan arbeitete, hier, wo er in dem sonst so ernsten 
werke auf die frauen zu sprechen kommt, ein wenig in den 
ton verfällt, der dort herrscht ? 

Wenn dies ein fehlstrich ist wie der früher erwähnte, so 
hat der dichter sonst das bild Lucifers bestimmt gezeichnet 
als eines genius der wahrheit, und wir müssen also der auf- 
fassung von Brandes recht geben. Natürlich verkündet 
Lucifer eine wahrheit, wie Byron sie versteht, nämlich, dass 
alles bestehende nichtig ist, eine wahrheit, die nur durch selbst- 
beherrschung und entsagung zu ertragen ist. Gott und teufel 
haben dabei ihre rollen wundersam vertauscht: der urheber 
der welt erscheint auch als der urheber des übels, Lucifer aber 
als der genius der wahrheit. Eine furchtbarere anklage gegen 
die weltordnung kann aber kein pessimist aussprechen, und 
daraus wird zum teil das entsetzen begreiflich, mit dem Cain 
in England aufgenommen wurde. Was Byron in seinen briefen 
an Murray und Moore dagegen sagen mag, in seiner dichtung 
haben Lucifer und Cain seine ganze sympathie, und ihre 
meinungen fasst der leser durchaus als die des dichters auf. 
Byron’s heftiger einspruch beweist nur, dass er sich selbst 
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widerspricht, und wenn er in diesem zusammenhange zu seiner 
rechtfertigung sagt: »Die dichterische begabung eines mannes 
ist eine fähigkeit oder seele für sich und hat mit dem alltags- 
menschen nicht mehr zu tun, als die begeisterung der pythischen 
seherin mit ihrem eigenen selbst, nachdem sie ihren dreifuss 
verlassene, so scheint ja für ihn etwas wahres darin zu liegen. 
Wir haben es hier aber nicht mit der weltanschauung des 
menschen Byron zu tun, sondern mit seiner dichtung. So 
wenig wir geneigt sind, ihrem, alles kräftige streben und 
handeln lahmenden grundgedanken zuzustimmen, so sehr werden 
-wir doch dem Cain als dichtung hohes lob zollen müssen, 
Der macht, die Lucifer’s und Cain’s gestalten, ihr düsterer 
ernst, ihr kühner wahrheitsdrang, der von keinen rücksichten 
abgelenkt wird und vor keinen folgerungen zurückscheut, auf 
uns ausüben, dem zauber, der von Adah’s holdem liebreiz und 
ihrer stillen treue ausgeht, können wir uns nicht entziehen, und 
die so wuchtig hereinbrechende katastrophe wird uns stets 
aufs tiefste erschüttern. 
Hannover-Linden. A. Greeff. 
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I. placed at the head of the sentence (front-order): 
E.M.F. 17: Happily he was not so. ! L.M., Nov. 04, 403%: For- 
tunately, the light of science shows it to be wholly unfounded. | Bes. All 
Sorts 104: Fortunately my dear old captain from the almshouse can play 
the fiddle. | E.M.F. I 78: Certainly the contrast between the cousins was 
conspicuous. | D.O.Cur. 548: And uadoubtedly it would have been a very 
large one. | L.M., Nov. 04, 389%: Odvsous/y he must walk about untill the 
morning. | E.M.F. I 7: Apparently he was not disappointed. | Bes. All 
Sorts 5: Naturally, wages are regulated by supply. | L.M., Nov. 04, 4078: 
Curiously enuugk, he one day took it into his head to make a flying visit 
to Constantinople. 


Cp. by way of contrast, Bes. All Sorts 104: She knows what 
2s Truth more certainly than any Professor of Truth we ever 
encountered; which means that she has a more certain know- 
ledge of Truth than —. 


II. placed immediately before the predicate: 

E.M.F. I 37: Maggie actually forgot that she had any special cause of 
sadness. | Ib. 47: He actually began to kiss her in return. | L.M., Nov. 04, 
3848: My temperament demands... that I should show her what I really 
feel. | Bes. All Sorts 87: A Committee of the House of Lords most undoubtedly 
may refuse to consider your claim proved. | E.R. II 135: Romola’s life had 
given her an affinity for sadness which inevitaély made her unjust towards 
merriment. | E.M.F. I 138: Leaving Sally to that pleasure of guessing 
which active minds sotvriously prefer to ready-made knowledge. | Ib. 99: 
Mr. Deane naturally tovk a more lively view of the present. | J.C. I 280: 
Each mistakenly encouraged some degree of self-reproach. | B.Ev. 3: I shall... 
be as concise as I possibly can. | Ib. 5: He infamously burnt the certificate 
of their marriage. | Ib. 1: To whose advice she wickedly imputes all the 
sufferings of her much-injured daughter. | Black, Heth, II 160: She :»- 
advertently slipped into French in making some remark. | Sc.Ken. 177: Thus 
the adventurous youth stood full in Elizabeth’s eye — an eye never in- 
different to the admiration which she deservedly excited among her subjects. 

Ill. placed before a logical predicate: 

E.M.F. I 73: She answered, — “She’s gone”, snconsciously using an 
impressive figure of rhetoric. | J.C. II 287: This Mr. Filmer, whom we have 
all been accustomed most mistakenly to reverence. | E.M.F. I 125: “We'll 
see about it’, was the answer he always gave, carefully abstaining from 
any sign of compliance. 

IV. in periphrastic forms placed between the 


auxiliary and the participle: 

E.M.F.1 54: The preserves had probably begun to ferment from want 
of due sugar and boiling. | Ib. 115: Maggie, too, would have admired 
Lucy's houses... if Tom Aad not inconsiderately laughed when her house 
fell. | L.M., Sept. 04, 220: Emilia returned to face the sturm she fad un- 
knowingly and unconsciously raised. | Sc. Ken. 181: My lord Aas most justly 
sent me to abye the consequences of a fault of which he is as innocent 
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another class of adverbs. If we consider once more the example 
quoted above: Ze zs most liberally detested for being a 
Scotchman, we shall find that zsberally, besides being a 
sentence-modifier, also gives the speaker’s judgment in the 
case. It is the speaker that finds it illiberal to detest one for 
being a Scotchman, and even if the hearers or readers may 
agree with the speaker in the case in question, there may be 
imagined other cases, in which, perhaps, the reader is not of 
the same opinion. In other words, the use of the adverb 
tlliberally is not based upon a stubborn fact, but upon the 
speaker's private opinion. This, however, is not restricted to 
sentence-modifying adverbs. In E.M.F. I 60: No one who ts 
not... pittably ignorant of rat-catching, there can be no 
doubt that pztzadly is a word-modifying adverb in so far as it 
simply asserts ignorance of rat-catching to be pitiable. But 
it is no ordinary adverb of quantity or degree. We do not 
learn how great that ignorance must be to deserve to be called 
pitiable. We may infer, it is true, that such ignorance is very 
great, but this is not distinctly said, as would be the case, if 
for pitiably we substituted Zofally or entirely. This estimation 
of the noble art of rat-catching is not even common; it is only 
the private opinion of an enthusiastic admirer of the art. In 
other words, while the adverb /ofally gives a fact, pitrably 
only gives the speaker's subjective view of the matter. Such 
adverbs, therefore, really occupy a middle position between 
sentence-modifiers and adverbs of quantity or degree, and in 
course of time show a tendency of passing into the latter 
class, because through frequent use they are apt to lose their 
subjective meaning and acquire a universally accepted value. 
We may call them sxdjectzve word-modifying adverbs. — 


Examples : 

L.M. Nov. 04, 4836: Wickedly ignorant and silent as to the social 
crimes around them. | B. Ev. 390: Alarmed at a fury so indecently omt- 
yageoss. | E.R. II 158: You are detestadly wicked. | Ib. 112: That is an 
indecorously naked statement. | Ib. I 92: He was a miserably unimaginative 
Florentine. | L.M. Nov. 04, 463>: The woman’s face grew sadly white. | 
E.R. I 70: A land which has become sadly strange to us. | E.M.F. I 3: 
That honest waggoner is thinking of his dinner, getting sad/y ury in the 
oven. | Bes. All Sorts 273: It is the justly proud man who strikes an 
attitude and says. | Ib. 102: A course of lectures on some desperately high 
mathematical subject. | E.R. II 44: An amazingly pure Latinity. | S. Ex. 196: 
With surprisingly little effect. | Ib. 185: This immense expansion of our 
J- Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 1. 6 
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even here only in such a phrase as awfully bad, in which the. 
correspondence in sense between the adverb and the adjective 
is still kept up, while awfully clever is exemplified only from 
1859; and even if much earlier examples of this latter use 
may be adduced, there can hardly be any doubt that it is 
comparatively young. Another adverb of this sort is #onstrous(/y), 
which in accordance with its literal meaning should be used 
to emphasize the monstrosity, or bad quality, of a thing, but 
which is often found setting off a good quality, e. g. 

B. Wh. III 99: A monstrous clever fellow. | Th. Pen. II 277: Lady 
Clavering ... is... monstrous hospitable | D. Chuz. 147%: Martin was 
monstrous well-disposed to regard his position in that light. | B. Chil. II 85: 
How young he still looks, and how monstrous handsome, | Ainsw. Hil. 
I 191: Lady Richborough is a monstrous fine woman. — 

So also in vulgar language devilish, e. g. Marr. Easy 121: 
1 sleep devilish sound, which cannot mean as sound as a devil, 
as devils are not known to be particularly sound sleepers. It 
should also be noted that the intensive which is of most frequent 
occurrence in Modern English, viz. very, has also passed 
through these stages, meaning originally Zru/y. Some of these 
“fashionable, colloquial and vulgar intensives” are treated of 
by C. Stoffel in his highly interesting book: /ntenszves and 
Down-toners. A Study in English Adverbs, p. 119 foll. — 


§ 7. A special sort of intensives are made up by such 
adverbs as perfectly, totally etc. They do not so much inten- 
sify the meaning of the adjective as extend it. In an expression 
such as, Bes. All Sorts 103: Zhey are perfectly satisfied with 
their own way, we do not, properly speaking, learn that their 
satisfaction is great, but that it is perfect, i. e. that there is 
not a single point af their own way that does not satisfy them. 
So also B. Ev, 1: She ts totally at a loss in what manner 
to behave. — In other cases the adverb may be said to inten- 
sify the sense indirectly, e. g. E.R. I 237: Zzto Melema had 
become conspicuously serviceable, and B. Ev. 120: A man 
who appears so openly licentious. From the fact that the 
serviceableness was conspicuous, and the licentiousness open, 
we may infer that they were very great. The same is expressed 
by confessedly in E.R. 1 310: Now at last she and Tito must 
be confessedly divided in their wishes, while in ib. 23: The 
naturally dark tint of his skin was additionally bronzed by 


6 * 
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rather the cause or origin of it, e.g. E.R. 123: Zhe naturally 
dark tint of his skin, in which we are told that the darkness 
of the skin was due to natural causes. So also ib. II 15: 
Tito was not naturally disposed to feel himself aggrieved. 
Just the same is really the force of the adverb in the two 
foll. examples: B.Ev. 236: Mr. Smith ... sat indolently quiet 
on his chair, and ib. 71: Far from being indolently satisfied 
with his own accomplishments. In the first of these zndolendly 
gives the reason of his quietness (= he sat quiet because he 
was indolent), and in the second we might substitute for it 
the phrase: as an indolent man would be, and so we learn, 
that the reason why he was not satisfied, was that he was 
not indolent. The only difference between naturally and indo- 
Zently in the examples quoted above, is that while naturally 
simply refers the quality of the skin to natural causes, without | 
specifying these causes, zndolently refers it to a special trait 
of character in the person mentioned. In other words, besides 
giving a reason for the quality, it at the same time reveals a 
new quality of the subject of the sentence. In E.R. I 278: 
Romola was nervously anxious, it is difficult to say whether 
Romola was anxious because she was nervous, or nervous 
because she was anxious, and so we may conclude that she 
was both nervous and anxious. 

§ 10. This last example leads up to another very common 
use in English of adverbs before adjectives, as will be seen 
from the following example, R.Ev. 240: You would have 
laughed had you seen how proudly grave I appeared. Of 
course, this does not mean that I was grave because I was 
proud; it simply states that my gravity was coupled with 
pride, or that I was proud and grave at the same time. The 
words proudly grave form a sort of loose composition, proud/y- 
grave, meaning the same as proud-and-grave, so that the adverb 
does not really modify the adjective at all, but the two words 
together express a sort of mixed quality, as the following 


examples will show: 

Marr. Spl. 155: The French officers are almost romantically chivalrous 
in their ideas of honour. | D. O. Cur. 273%: Calmly happy in his school... 
he- pursued his quiet course in peace. | Bes. All Sorts 19: His widow... 
= =~ somfortable — a serenely comfortable woman. | B. Ev. 47: A scene 

“w = heart so compassionately tender as yours. | E.R. 1154: Said 
esjonately supercilious tone. | D.O.Cur. 198: You must 
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Il 15: ZAs was evidently a point on which Mr. Tulliver felt 
strongly (= had strong feelings). | Ward, Grieve, III 64: Lucy, 
towards whom David... felt both kindly and gratefully 
(= had kind and grateful feelings). Sometimes the noun to 
which the adjective would belong must be subaudited from 
the context, as in L.M. Aug. 03, 103b: Following this train 
of thoughts, I muttered brokenly (= muttered in broken words 
or sentences). | Black, Heth, II 152: Zhe seriousness of life 
seemed to have told on him strangely (= to have had a strange 
effect on him). — The difference between word-modifying and 
sentence-modifying adverbs is very clearly brought out in such 
cases as Mac. Ess. 531: Clive saw clearly that it was absurd, 
as compared with: Ae clearly saw that —, or E.M.F. I 12: 
Mr. Riley spoke of such acquaintances kindly as “people of 
the old school’, as contrasted with; he kindly spoke to me, 
which means: he was so kind as to speak to me. | 

Word-modifying adverbs regularly follow a finite verb, 
except in such cases as Lpl. 75: You don’t know how shockingly 
you look, and Sc. Ken. 297: /ndeed so naturally.did the whole 
take place —, where it is impossible to separate the adverb 
from ow and so. But they are often found before an infinitive 
or verbal noun, e. g. Bl. Wh. May 94, 635b: Zhe new Sulina 
Canal ... must tend to vastly improve the facilities for navi- 
gation. | ib. July 94, 26: The British Protectorate will be obliged 
to immensely increase its boundaries. | B. Ev. 154: /t was with 
difficulty I forbore exclaiming against the captain for thus 
wantonly ill-treating her, and of course also before participles, 
which may be considered as adjectives, e.g. E.R. I 157: 
Leaving all objects tndistinct except when they were seen close 
under the fitfully moving lights. | E.M.F. 1 72: The-sight of 
a fashionably drest female in grief. 

§ 12. A pure adverb of manner of course modifies the 
verb only, as will be seen from the examples quoted above. 
But it often happens that such an adverb, without losing its 
character as a word-modifier, at the same time tells us something 
about the subject of the sentence. From Kav. Dora, I 78: 
In the street Dora saw two children lastly going to school, 
we no doubt learn that the children were walking zz a lazy 
gnanner, but this would not have been the case, if the children 
had not been — at least for the moment — lazy themselves. 
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(= with a critical eye), or even in E.M.F. I 73: She looks 
down pensively at her bracelets; but when we find Ou. Ch. 
II 164: Chandos looked at him regretfully. | E.M.F. I 137: 
Maggie... looked on impenitently. | ib. 116: Lucy looked on 
mutely, it must be admitted that the adverbs would rather 
seem to refer to-the subjects than to the verbs, for I take it 
that only persons can be said to be regretful, or impenitent, 
or mute. This becomes still more evident after verbs that 
express either a movement or an attitude, e. g. 
E.M.F. 146: He went out rather sudienly. | Ib. 9: .. . continued 
Mr. Tulliver, turning his head Judiously first on one side and then on the 
other. | Ib. 43: “Ye-ye-es,” sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and falling 
convulsedly, | D. O.Cur. 192%: ‘There were none to see the frail, perishable 
figure, as it glided from the fire and /eaned pensively at the open case- 
ment. | E.R. I 184: He stood motionless — his hands in his belt, his eyes 
fxed absently on the ground. 

We cannot well speak of a sullen walk, nor can the 
turning of the head in itself be dubious, but these movements 
show that the subject is for the moment sullen or dubious. 
More about this below § 16. 

From E.M.F. I 135: Lucy trotted by his side, timidly 
enjoying the rare treat of doing something naughty, we learn 
that Lucy was for the moment timid just because she was 
doing something naughty, and this helps us to see the difference 
between adjectives and adverbs in such cases: an adjective 
would suggest the quality to belong naturally to the subject, 
while an adverb implies that the quality is only of a passing 
nature, or that it is revealed accidentally by the action ex- 
pressed by the verb. Sometimes we even find an adjective, 
where an adverb might have been expected, e. g. Bes, All 
Sorts 309: He waited, patient, but how natural the use of 
adverbs in such cases must be to English minds, is seen from 
the following example, E.M.F. 147: She could rub her cheek 
against his, and kiss his ear in a random, sobbing way, for, 
of course, only she could be sobbing, not the kiss. 

This double relation of the adverb is especially clear when 
it is placed before the predicate, e.g. B. Ev. 258: J zndolently 
seated myself at the window, which does not only mean that 
I seated myself in an indolent manner, in which case zadolently 
would have been placed after myself, but which is about the 
same as: /, being indolent, seated myself. So also 
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from present participles in -ing, -ant. -ent often express an 
accompanying circumstance, cp. the foll. examples: 

P. Wh. I 236: He would have excused himself in the most pleasant 
way in the world... or would even have /aughingly laid the burden upon 
Ella herself. | Ib. 199: “We'll come back by Birmingham,” said Ella replying 
laughingly to Mr. Laudon’s remark. | 19 Cent. May 94, 813: A yellow- 
haired child /aughingly threatens it with a stick. | Th. Newc. III 286: My 
wife smilingly pardoning Ethel. | B.P.P. 73: Who had no more talk but 
with himself, and that sometimes sighingly. | D. O. Cur. 242: Mrs, Quilp 
looked tremblingly in her spouse's face. | O.M.M. II 98: Aunt Agatha rose 
up tremblingly. | D.O. Cur. 364: Both she and the old man looked shrinkingly 
at it. | Ib. 32a: His rival, who sat desfondingly in a corner. | J.C. I 280: 
To forgive, «wninguiringly, injuries. | Byr. Manfred I 1, 91: The lakes of 
bitumen Rise doilingly higher. | Ib. 95: Their summits to heaven Shoot 
soaringly forth. | E.R. I 15: “See, now!” said Bratti, trisemphantly. | D. O. 
Cur. 45>: He... often sat brooding, but not aespondently, for a long 
space. | Th. Newc. IV 56: Lady Clara ... spoke iremdlingly to the house- 
keeper. 

Sometimes the adverb is placed before the predicate: 
Sh. Lett. 175: Zhe wretch, whom nations tremblingly adore. — 
As is to be expected we also find in such cases the present 
participle without the ending -/y, e. g.: . 

D. Cr. 108: “Those presents that I took such care of... .,” she said 
trembling. | P. Wh. II 79: “I have no doubt it is,” said she smiling. | E.R. 
I 13: “At this present moment,” said the stranger, smiling. | Ib. II 178: 
Without answering her, she turned towards her, d/sshing and timid again. 


§ 14. We have seen (§ 12) that the adverb, though modi- 
fying the predicate, may yet at the same time characterize the 
subject. It will easily be seen that such a trait of character, 
even if it is only of a passing nature, may be the reason why 
the subject acts as he does, e. g. Th. Newc. IV 305: Everyone 
had a certain awe of Madame de Florac, except children, who 
came to her trustingly. It is clear that the reason why children 
came to Madame de F., whom everybody else stood in awe 
of, was to be found in their trusting nature. In the following 
examples we may, therefore, replace the adverb by an adverb- 


clause of cause, or by a complement of the same force, e. g. 
E.R. 117: A vendor of old clothes, in the act of hanging out a pair 

of long hose, had distractedly hung them round his neck (= because he 
was distracted). | D.O. Cur. 56>: Bright-eyed mice crept back to their tiny 
homes and nestled Amidly together (= because they were timid). | L.M. 
Oct. 04, 2868: Both started guil/tily (= because they were guilty). | E.R. 

I 22: He was one of those figures for whom all the world sastinctively 
makes way (= by instinct). | B. Ev. 154: I then told her I had been forcidly 
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embers which gleamed here and there through the black veil, and shone 
redly down upon the earth. | Black, Heth II 154: The shining stars over- 
head — shining so calmly, and clearly, and happily. | — But J.C. I 20: 
The moon was now shining bright. | E.R. 11 10: The moon was shining 
white on the old paintless woud. | Wordsw. White Doe I 2: The sun shines 
bright. | B1.C.Q. I 3: The well-polished brazen instruments shone éright as 
gold. in the sun. | Bl. & Wh. Nov. 94, 5845: British nerve and pluck shines 
bright, | — Br. El. 423: A Parian statuette . . . glittering whitely against the 
red light. | Ib. 105: Far-away villages glimmering whitely in the distance. | 
Br. Audley 261: Two lighted windows glimmering redly like beacons. | 
O.M.M. 11 74: He might die like that, with the Psyche and the Venus 
gleaming whitely over him. | — But: ib. 30: She sat there in the twilight 
and saw the Psyche and Venus ... gleaming white in the grey gloaming. | 
Ou. Id. 38: The snowy summits of the Carpathians gleamed white in the 
moonlight. | — Br. Audley 424: His face flushed redly at the sight. | — 
But: Kipl. Pl. T. 153: He flushed so pink, | Black, Heth I 90: The Whaup 
blushed very red.| — E.R. 119: A man of slim figure, whose eye /winkled 
rather roguishly, | Br. Audley 316: The wood fire durned reily upon the 
broad hearth. | Ib. 150: The snow, which had for the last few days been 
looming blackly in the frosty sky. | Ib. 261: A huge square building that 
loomed darkly on him through the winter's night. | Th. Pen. I 308: The 
sun rose glorisusly over the purple hills, | St.H.W. 84: The morning after 
Christmas droke bright and clearly. | B. What I 37: See... how smilingly 
the stream flows on. | — But: J.C. I 42: The morning rose bright and 
sparkling. | Mac. Hist. VI 15: The sun rose drigh¢ and cloudless. | Ou. Ch. 
I 144: The Moorish ruins of mosque and castles rose clear against the 
cloudless sky. | T. Br. 294: The morning had dawned bright and warm. | 
B. What 1V 178: His comrade’s unsubstantial figure and goblin features 
flitting vague even under the moonlight. | Ib. Il 123: Happy the man on 
whose marriage-hearth temper swiles kind from the eye of woman. 


II of sound: 


Col. Preface XXXVIII: The sweet voice of Cona never sounds so 
sweetly as — | Black, Heth Il 158: He did not know that his protestations 
of love sounded coldly in her ears. | Th. Pen. II 257: The jokes of his 
companions fell flatly on his ear, | Ou. Ch. I 181: The words fell sadly on 
his listener’s ear. | — But: J.C. I 3: The song of the birds sounded melo- 
dious in his ear. | D. Hu. IE 244: The wind d/ew loud and strong. | J.C. 
I 13: The wind whistled loud and strong. | Ward, Marc. II 94: Hallin’s 
presidential speech of the year before ... rang fiat in the memory. 


III other cases: 


T. Br. 69: The sun s/unes almost warmly. | Ou. Ch. II 260: The breath 
of the sea-wind d/swing éalmily from the Adriatic. | Ward, Marc. I 72: The 
beech woods closed tAhickiy round him. | D.Tw. 130: The scanty parish 
dress . . . Aung loosely on his feeble body. | Ou. Ch. I 8: She was in 
mourning-clothes, that Auny sombrely and heavily about her. | — But: 
Br.H.D. If 248: A gentleman... walking very lame. | 
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either the person that walks, or the place in which he walks. 
In some of the examples given below it may be possible to 
strain the sense of the adverb so as to refer it to the verb, but 
in most of them there can hardly be any doubt that the ad- 
verb really modifies the subject of the sentence: 


I. The predicate expresses amovement: 


J.C. 142: We hurry fast remorselessly all the finer traits of mind 
and character. | Ou. Ch. I 203: Trevenna smiled and flicked his horse 
thoughtfully between the ears. | D. O. Cur. 153%: She retraced her steps, 
and turned thoughtfully towards the town. | D.D.S. II 169: Slowly and 
thoughtfully did Edith wander alone through the mansion. | Th. Pen. III 83: 
We know how she went home very sadly. | Th. Newc. III 191: Madame 
de Florac sadly walks sometimes to look at her roses. | H.S.L. 175: Old 
Governor Billingham would come grimly forth. | D.D.S. I 334: Off upon 
her voyage weni! the Son and Heir, as hopefully and trippingly as many 
another son and heir. | O.0.C.F. 227: The Lord’s soldier must depart 
hopefully, | Ou. Ch. 1 346: He drifted senselessly on. | Ward, Marc. III 229: 
He led her up... walking silenily in front of her. | B. Child. I 117: The 
traveller wer? his way, silently and thoughtfully. | Ou. Ch. I 367: He stretched 
out his right hand silently. | E.R. 1 45: He modded silently to the other. 
D. Hu. III 145: Misfortunes, saith the adage, never come singly. | E.R, 
I 247: Eyes that wandered absently from the wide scene before him. | 
BI.C.Q. II 154: The fair and innocent girl who droke on his solitude bright 
and noiselessiy as a sunbeam enters a sick-room. 


But that the quality is sometimes felt to belong to the 


subject is shown by such examples as the following: 
Bess. All Sorts 131: Lord Jocelyn went to bed sorrowful. | Ou. Ch. 
I 353: The snow drifted noiseless down. | H.S.L. 189: The missile struck 
it, but /el/ harmless to the ground, 
a manner of speaking, however, that is of much less frequent 


occurrence, 


Il. The predicate expresses an attitude or 
position: 

D. O, Cur. 228: Little Nell stood timidly by. | Bl. & Wh., March 94, 
378>: They stand idly by. | D.O. Cur. 1546: The old man stood helplessly 
among them for a little time. | D.D.S. I 334: The last bottle of the old 
Madeira .. . /ay silently beneath its dust and cobwebs. | E.R. II 40: The. 
domed and towered city, sleeping darkly under its sleeping guardians. | 

Ou. Ch. I 350: He wandered out to some sleeping-place and flung himself 
down to sleep, well-nigh as 4/clessly as the dead sleep. 


So also after verbs meaning to /ook at: 
Ward, Grieve I 82: Hanna had given her a blow, the marks of 


which on her cheek Reuben had watched guiltily all day. | Ou. Ch. I 269: 
She drew herself slowly from him... and stood... mutely gazing at 
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D. Hu. = Dickens, Master Humphrey's Clock. Tauchn. Ed. 

D. O. Cur. = Dickens, The Old Curiosity Shop. Household Ed. 

D. Tw. = Dickens, Oliver Twist. London, William Nicholson and Sons. 

E.M.F. = Eliot, The Mill on the Floss. Tauchn. Ed. 

E.R. = Eliot, Romola. Tauchn. Ed. 

Gard. == Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I. to the 
Outbreak of the Civil War. London 1896. 

Gold. S. W. = Goldsmith, Select Works. Tauchn. Ed. 

HS. L. == Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter. Tauchn. Ed. 

J.C. = James, The Convict. Tauchn. Ed. 

K. Dora = Kavanagh, Dora. Tauchn. Ed. 

Kip]. Pl. T. = Kipling, Plain Tales from the Hill. Tauchn, Ed. 

L.M. = The London Magazine. 

Lpl. = The Lamplighter. Tauchn. Ed. 

Mac. Ess. = Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays. London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1883. 

Mac. Hist. == Macaulay, The History of England. Tauchn. Ed. 

Marr, Easy = Marryat, Mr. Midshipman Easy. London, George Routledge 
& Sons. 

Marr. Spl. = Marryat, Peter Simple. Tauchn. Ed. 

19 Cent. == The Nineteenth Century. Ed. by J. Knowles. 

O. M. M, == Mrs, Oliphant, Madonna Mary. Tauchn. Ed. 

0.0. C.F, == Mrs, Oliphant, The Orphans and Caleb Field. London, Chapman 
and Hall, 1865. 

Ou. Ch. = Ouida, Chandos. Tauchn. Ed. 

Ou. Id. = Ouida, Idalia, A Romance. London, Chatto and Windus, 

P. Wh. = James Payn, What he cost her. Tauchn. Ed. 

S. Ex. = J. R. Seeley, The Expansion of England. Tauchn. Ed, 

Sc. Ken. = W, Scott, Kenilworth. Tauchn. Ed. 

Sh. Lett. = Shelley’s Essays and Letters, Ed. with Introd. Note by Ernest 
Rhys. London, Walter Scott. 

St. H.W. = Gordon Stables, Harry Wilde. London, Soc. f. prom. Christian 
Knowledge. 

St. Q. A. == Stanhope, The History of England, comprising the Reign of 
Queen Anne. Tauchn, Ed. 

T. Br. <= Hughes, Tom Brown’s School-Days. Tauchn. Ed. 

Th. Newc. = Thackeray, The Newcomes, Tauchn. Ed. 

Th. Pen. = Thackeray, Pendennis. Tauchn. Ed. 

Ward, Elsm. = H. Ward, Robert Elsmere. Tauchn. Ed. 

Ward, Grieve = H. Ward, David Grieve. Tauchn. Ed. 

Ward, Marc. = H. Ward, Marcella. Tauchn. Ed. 

Ward, Tress, = H. Ward, Sir George Tressady. Tauchn, Ed. 

Wordsw. = The Select Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Tauchn. Ed. 


Fredriksstad (Norway). Aug. Western, 
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course (i. e. completed. Temple Bar Mag. Oct. 1900, p. 215). 
And cmp.: to run to meet. 

to understand: to know in substance, be acquainted with, 
and fo get acquainted with, to learn, compare: He understood 
the common road of the treasury (Burnett, Hist. of my own 
Times I, If) with: When the Earl of Traquair #rterstood this, 
he went to court (ibid, I, I). 

to ride: to travel on horseback, and to set out on the journey: 
Nae man can tether time or tide, The hour approaches, 
Tam mann ride (Burns, Tam o’Shanter). 

Lo see: to have or exert the power of seeing, and to become 
aware of, form a conception of, also: to look on until a 
certain result is reached, bring about as a result: With our 
eyes we can see. — He did not see the joke until the story 
had been twice repeated. — 't Is his business to see that 
they and all other about the House perform their duties 
(Selden, vide Cent. Dict.). — She saw the room ready. 

fo march: to move in uniform order and time, and fo start: 
The commander marched at once with his fifty men (Prescott, 
Seizure of Montezuma). — The guard marched at once 
(Adventure of the American war). 

Looccupy: to take possession of, and to have in one’s possession, 
also: 70 continue to hold possession of: The Dutch had 
occupied Chelsea and Kensington (Macaulay, vide Oxf, Dict). — 
Least qualified ...to occupy a sacred, awful post (Cowper, 
vide Oxf. Dict.). — The Spaniards had now been a week 
in Mexico. During this time they had experienced the most 
friendly treatment from the emperor. Even should they be 
allowed to occupy their present quarters unmolested .. . 
(Prescott, Seizure of Montezuma). 

to possess: to own, and to take possession of: O\ I have 
bought the Mansion of a love, But not possessed it (Romeo 
& J. III, 2). — And fancies fond with gaudy shapes fossess 
(Il Penseroso). — Nobler joys possess my heart (Addison, 
Rosamond II, 8). — You, Durand, with your thousand, must 
possess St. Marks’ (Otway, Venice Preserved III, 1). — When 
I thought of what had passed a real insanity possessed me 
(Mrs, Shelley, Frankenstein Ch, XXII). — I need scarcely add 
further evidence of my eagerness to fossess the treasure 
(Punch 28 Sept. 1904). — For near 80 years after our 
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it renders the Greek Aorist. Cantavit, therefore, meant, not 
only: he sang, but also: he began to sing, just as saltavtt, 
meant both he danced and he began to dance‘). Now I think 
it just possible that sometimes the other forms of the verb 
also came to indicate the Actionsart on the Analogy of the 
Perfect, so that sa/tare would come to signify both: to dance 
and to degin to dance’). 

In the second place it should be observed that stupui, 
inhaesi, patut, silui etc. are the perfects not only of stupeo etc. 
but also of the inchoatives stupesco, inhaeresco etc.3), This 
would cause confusion between the simple form and its 
inchoative. Lastly, owing to the tense, zovz was equivalent 
to scio. But, owing to its prefix, cognovi was also equivalent 
to scto. A confused notion that the simplex ov: was the 
same as the compound cognovi might result from it; and as it 
was with zovz, so it was with a few others‘). 

That originally Perfective verbs should have assumed im- 
perfective function, and that also Germanic verbs which do 
not make their appearance in the language before Middle English, 
should have a double function in modern English — are 
facts which clearly show that the notions of perfectivity and 
imperfectivity have become greatly confused in Modern English. 

Very instructive in this respect is an examination of a 
type of sentence constructed with the conjunction: after. — 
The question is apt to become complicated by various in- 
fluences. Sometimes there is a verb in the sentence that was 
formerly conjugated with fo de: 


It was not long, after shee was gone, 
But the false fox came to the dore anone. 
Spenser, Shepheards Cal. Maye 235). 


Sometimes the only irregularity in the sentence is the 
use of the Past Tense for the Pluperfect, a substitution found 


1) See J. Vising, Die realen tempora der vergangenheit. Franz. Studien 
bd. VI. 3. 

2) tacuit, habuit, tenuit, in Low (though not in classical) Latin and in 
some Romance languages occur in the sense of: he became silent, he got, 
he took, hold of. See Vising p. 25. 

3) Vising p. 9. 

4) See Delbrück. Vgl. Syntax II 150. 
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In most of the foregoing quotations when could be sub- 
stituted for after without causing the slightest alteration, just 
as in the following Thackeray might have written after, instead 
of when, as he did in many other passages: 

The lady’s heart was yielded up to him, even as Ariadne’s 
to Bacchus, wen her affair with Theseus was over (The 
Virginians, Biogr. Ed. 598). 

On the other hand, in some of the passages quoted, after 
has not entirely lost its reference to a point of time, and 
denotes as soon as: | 

Till bring you a programme, after this piece is over 
(v. s.). 

The construction is to be accounted for solely by the 
confusion that has come over the notions of perfectivity and 
imperfectivity, and our want of the correct word to express 
either, so that perfective and imperfective verbs were often 
used promiscuously, In a sentence of the type: after he had 
tt, had must first have been used in the sense of go/. Then 
the construction was imitated by such as took Aave for an 
imperfective*), denoting possession, with a more or less vague 
notion of the altered sense which after necessarily acquired. 


1) The reader will observe that throughout this article I have spoken 
of Perfective and Imperfective only, without mentioning the various arts of 
Perfectivity. For my purpose this would have been unimportant. 


Utrecht, 12. Jan. 1905. P. Fijn van Draat. 


BESPRECHUNGEN. 


SPRACHGESCHICHTE. 


P. Plazidus Glogger, Das Leidener Glossar Cod. Voss. lat. 
4° 69. 1. teil: Zext der handschrift; Augsburg 1901 (Gymn.- 
Progr.). 2. teil: Zrilärungsversuche; Augsburg 1903 (Münchener 
dissertation). | 

Die längst erwünschte, von J. H. Hessels schon geplante, 
vollständige ausgabe des in seiner einrichtung altertümlichen und 
inhaltlich wertvollen Leidener Glossars hat uns jetzt P. Glogger 
gegeben. Der erste teil enthält den text der hs. nebst einer haupt- 
sächlich paläographischen und auf Traube’s unterricht fussenden 
einleitung, der zweite quellennachweise und erklärungsversuche, 
der dritte soll, nebst nachträgen, ein vollständiges wörterverzeichnis 
bringen, welches die bequeme ausnutzung des glossars ermöglichen 
wird. 

Die textausgabe ist, soweit ich nach andern ausgaben und 
einer früheren partiellen eigenen kollation der hs. urteilen kann, 
genau (scruc st. scriic 64, 1 ist Il 83 verbessert). Nur hätte der 
herausgeber besser getan, soviel wie möglich der hs. in der ab- 
trennung der altenglischen »wörter«e zu folgen, nicht nur in agledde 
£0 12, 20, ungebat'nestane 30, 20, sondern auch zb. in Aals Lair 
12, 1, haes lin 12, 2, heber num 51, 23, hidirandıdir 12, 21, 
efertuanest 59, 9. Für @ und ¢ druckt er gleichmässig ¢ (während 
zb. Sweet und Steinmeyer sie scheiden), allerdings mit der be- 
merkung (I 4), dass die ligatur @ nur zweimal vorkomme. Der 
schreiber hat sicher die beiden (und ze) vollkommen unterschiedslos 
gebraucht, wirkliches e kommt gar nicht vor, denn »der hacken 
bei e ist immer geschlossene und nie »zum häkchen... . zusammen- 
(geschrumpft)«, so dass e noch wirklich die ligatur = @, ae ist. 


3 
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geworden, zu 23, 31 wäre als ursprüngliche lesart Jam uel clam 
aus Carolsr. 135 Jim, claam, Bern. limi uel clym, Paris. lim. uel 
daum, Carolsr. 99 imum dam gefolgert worden (die heranziehung 
von ne. clay ist wohl ein lapsus). Zu 48, 31 Baratrum: lok: uel 
dal‘ hätten Corp. B 49 Baratrum. dael und Wr.-W, 193, 5 Bara- 
trum, t. terre hiatus, dal, uel ferseap nicht fehlen dürfen. Allerdings 
passt zu der stelle Euseb. V 15 (ia suum barathrum deduxit) nur 
ae. Joc “kerker’? und wohl auch ahd. os, während ae. de/ (wohl 
nicht ahd. dal, fa/) ‘abgrund? anderswoher stammen muss. Wäre 
zu 61, 30 Glis’egle' die glosse Giirtbus, eglum Wr.-W. 414, 28 
beachtet, so wäre die vermutung, dass mit Géis hier “distel? (és. 
glitis) oder ‘pferdeschwanz’ (glix, glicis) gemeint sein könne, kaum 
gewagt; s. übrigens Jordan, Ae. Säugetiernamen 80 f. und XII. 
Der zweifel, ob Tollers szer, g. snere oder Kluge's snearh, g. 
sneare richtig sei, wäre durch kenntnisnahme von Napier O. E. Gl. 
I, 962 fussn. zugunsten der letzteren alternative entschieden. 
Ungenügende grammatische kenntnis zeigt sich mehrfach; so 
zb. wenn der verf. agledde go (12, 20) einem wsä. *dgleddian 
gleichsetzt und dieses als kausativbildung zu dg/fdan fasst, oder 
die schreibung uucp (21, 20) für altenglisch möglich hält, oder in 
nor (28, 19) lautgesetzlichen abfall eines 3 annimmt, oder wenn 
er zu 57, 30 Schlutter’s konjektur *grömith übernimmt (statt 
*orimmith), oder die schreibung céi/trog (62, 32) mit wildtor ver- 
gleicht, oder zu Alystan einen 2. sg. imperativ *Alysie (übrigens 
eine willkürliche konjektur st. Zysse 62, 37) bildet, oder übersieht, 
dass uuluc (63, 12) “inuolucrus’ ganz sicher ein fehler st. usdluc 
ist und es mit w/éA ‘villus’ (er schreibt allerdings wu/oh) und dieses 
wiederum mit ahd, zwwl/uch identifiziert‘), oder styra (64, 5) st. 
styria für richtig hält. Ein verzeichnis der lautlichen und gramma- 
tischen formen in Leid. hat Glogger, scheint es, sich nicht an- 
gelegt, und von chronologie hat er keine ahnung, so dass er 
wiederholt auf ganz andere perioden oder dialekte gehende be- 
merkungen in Sievers’ Grammatik einfach auf Leid. überträgt. 
Wenn es zb. bei Sievers? $ 276, anm. 5, heisst, dass in R! 
L und Rit. der schw. nom. fem. neben -e auch -@ habe, so 
werden damit von Glogger oda ‘lacuna’ (12, 12) und adepa “la. 
certa’ (46, 14) erklärt, obgleich Aledre, fullae, cite, clate usw. 





") Ganz unverständlich ist mir die bemerkung II 79, dass Uillus Corp. 
U 213 für Vellus stehe. Lat. o7//us “raues tierhaar usw.” dürfte doch bekannt 
und Corp. U 179 Cutis. unloum klar genug sein. 


van der Gaaf, The Transition from the Impersonal etc. I15' 


eine ganz deutliche sprache reden, uwep “telam’ (21, 20) soll‘ 
‘sich aus Sievers? § ıgo, anm., erklären lassen, obgleich dort nur 
von f st. ausl. einfachem 4 und von fd st. inl. 5d die rede 
ist. Einen sonderbaren eindruck macht es, wenn es von der frk. 
form suithelon “institis® (31, 26; ebenso Carolsr. 99) heisst, dass 
sie “vielleicht von ahd. swidel, swithel . . beeinflusst” sei, und dass 
-on (im 8. jh.!) altenglisch und althochdeutsch sein könne; und 
Glogger selbst führt ae. swedel an! Eine oft wiederkehrende be- 
merkung ist diese, dass eine endung oder lautform »altenglisch 
oder althochdeutsch« sein könne; ich denke, was altenglisch sein 
kann, ist in einem altenglischen glossar eben altenglisch (dh. wenn 
zeit und dialekt es erlauben), und nicht althochdeutsch. 

Wilde vergleichungen fehlen nicht. So soll ampre, ompr« 
(62, 27) ‘varix? mit ne, andury, ambury verwandt sein, zu ahd. 
gasopha wird nbair. geschwaibet ntr. herangezogen, und ähnliches 
mehr. 

Richtige bis jetzt nicht gegebene erklärungen sind wohl nur: 
dass uuldpaexhsue (28, 14) für *ualdwaexhsae (eher als *uuld- 
waexhsae) stehe; dass sustor heuuin (29, 25) = suidor (dh. swidor) 
heuuin sei (s. auch Napier, O. E. Gloss. i. v. zacinthinus usw.) ; 
dass fa (46, 30) aus fic (dh. fic) entstellt sei, und vielleicht auch, 
dass mihes (52, 7) “odonis’ (= ‘udonis’) zu "mir, awsä. *mioh, 
einer starken nebenform zu *mto, méo (s. Sievers’, $ 277, anm. 2, 
und vgl. Alah neben jida), gehöre. 

Die behandlung der altenglischen glossen ıst also in mancher 
hinsicht nicht glücklich, aber der hauptzweck der arbeit: eine zu- 
verlässige ausgabe des ganzen Leidener Glossars mit quellen- 
nachweisen zu liefern, wird von diesem und den andern beregten 
mängeln kaum berührt, und wir bleiben dem verf. dankbar, dass 
er uns eine solche geschenkt. 

Groningen (Ndl.), im Juli 1905. J. H. Kern. 


W. van der Gaaf, The Transition from the Impersonal to the 
Personal Construction in Middle English. (Heft 14 der Anglis- 
tischen Forschungen hrsg. von J. Hoops.) Heidelberg, C. Winter, 
1904. XIX-+ 168 ss. Preis M. 5,00. 

Es ist zu verwundern, dass ein thema, welches so reiche 


früchte versprach, und das nach dem, was bereits an vorarbeiten 
S* 
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gemacht werden können, dass seit dem ende des 13. jahrhunderts 
yow als form der höflichkeit in singularer bedeutung auftritt. Yow 
pinkes, ye pink und pe pinkes kommen sich so sehr nahe. In 
diesem zusammenhange möchte ich auch die form methoughts er- 
wähnen, die der verfasser offenbar übersehen hat, sie kommt 
allerdings nicht häufig vor. Sie begegnet mehrmals bei Shakespeare 
(s. Sh.-Gr. p. 344) und findet sich auch in Richard II. (ed. 
W. Keller, Sh.-Jahrb. B. 35 p. 108): me thoughts, as heere I slept,| 
.I did behould -in liuely forme and substance | My father Edward 
and my warlike brother. Man hat sie durch anlehnung an methinks 
erklärt. Wenn diese erklärung zutreffend wäre, so müsste nan 
auch andre präteritalformen mit präsensendung erwarten. Mir 
sind solche nicht bekannt. Mefoughts hat jedenfalls eine andre 
genesis. Zugrunde liegt offenbar das partizip zeö@Al. Aus ae. és 
me zeßaht “it seems to me?” (s. Bosworth-Toller unter sepyncan) 
wurde unter einfluss von methinks, methought später methoughts 
(= me Püht is). Diese form konnte vielleicht um so eher lebens- 
kraft erhalten, als ein präsens methink und methinks ım indikativ 
nebeneinander standen. 

Bei der entstehungsgeschichte von modernem ough? in seiner 
persönlichen konstruktion ist das problem nicht zur vollen ent- 
wicklung gekommen. Übersehen ist die rolle, die der konjunktiv 
spielt: Ze oughte, him oghte, me aze. Ohne die konjunktivform ist 
der bedeutungsunterschied zwischen @san ‘besitzen’ und ne. ought 
‘sollte’ nicht zu erklären. Auf die unpersönliche konstruktion hat 
dann die mittelenglische infinitivkonstruktion: Jou agh to do (s. 148) 
eingewirkt (vgl. Sh.-Gr. § 22). Me behoveß, me nedep (s. 146) 
können natürlich auch für die weiterentwicklung von bedeutung 
gewesen sein. 

Die verwendung des pronominalen dativs bei dread: Cyrus 
sore him dradde ist nicht etwa aus konstruktionsmischung hervor- 
gegangen (s. 143), sondern beruht auf gut altenglischem sprach- 
gebrauch: /c mé ondr@de, he him ondr@t. 

Wenn hier und da auch eine irrige auffassung eines sprach- 
lichen vorgangs vorkommt, so sind die mängel jedoch verschwindend 
gering gegenüber der menge des positiv geleisteten und unanfecht- 
baren. Meine ausstellungen sollen deshalb in erster linie das 
interesse bekunden, mit dem ich die sehr fleissige und an einzel- 
ergebnissen reiche arbeit gelesen habe. Das flüssige, ansprechende 
Englisch, in dem dieselbe geschrieben ist, möchte ich dem ver- 
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sprochene, und damit kann er wohl nur dr gemeint haben. 
Zweitens aber kennt er die diphthongische aussprache nicht in 
den alten verbindungen aund, aung, auns; sowohl orthographisch 
wie phonetisch schreibt er hier nur @: cömandement, change (chäng), 
answer (ansuer), und es wäre doch auffällig, wenn er nur in der 
verbindung aunce die diphthongische aussprache gekannt haben 
sollte. Und weiter sagt er: Jay dit longuette, au regard de, an, 
simple, laquelle est brieve: comme: a balance, aequaintance, repent- 
ance, remembrance. Hier sagt er ja ausdrücklich, dass der unter- 
‚schied zwischen -aunce und -ance nur ein quantitativer, nicht zu- 
gleich ein qualitativer ist. Als stütze für seine meinung, dass 
M. mit franz. an die aussprache aun gemeint habe, führt der 
herausgeber an, das »zentralfranzösisches @ war den Engländern 
‘des 16. und 17. jahrhunderts fast ausschliesslich in der anglo- 
.normannischen lautung aur bekannt und wurde daher der 
‚heimischen lautgruppe aun gleichgesetzt<«. Aber M. schrieb ja gar 
nicht für Engländer, sondern für Franzosen, und für diese konnte 
doch franz. an schwerlich ava bedeuten. Diese aussprache galt 
ja nur in den nordwestlichen gegenden Frankreichs, und selbst 
wenn M. aus diesem teil Frankreichs gebürtig wäre (wovon wir 
durchaus nichts wissen), ist es sehr unwahrscheinlich, dass er 
diese dialektische aussprache als die selbstverständliche lautung 
‘des verb. az ohne weiteres aufstellen würde. Ich glaube daher, 
dass M. alle diese verbindungen aunce, and, ange, ans mit dem- 
‚selben vokal ausgesprochen wissen will. Ob dieser vokal lang 
oder kurz war, mag zweifelhaft sein. Seine worte um peu longuette 
einerseits, und /aguelle est brieve anderseits, dürfen uns nicht irre- 
führen, denn wie wir oben gesehen haben, verwechselt er auch 
sonst vokallänge und konsonantenlänge. Wahrscheinlich durfte er 
jedoch hier wirklich langen, oder vielleicht halblangen, vokal ge- 
meint haben. Wenn er nur die wörter mit der verbindung aunce 
besonders erwähnt, so geschieht das natürlich nur, weil hier die 
aussprache von der ihm geläufigen orthographie verschieden war; 
eine besondere bemerkung über die verb. and, ange, ans, wo er 
kein # schreibt, fand er wahrscheinlich nicht nötig. 

Grosse schwierigkeit bietet M.’s transscription von me. @, wie 
in how, crown, gown, fronounce. Dass dieser laut im anfang des 
17. jahrhunderts schon diphthongisch, etwa oz, war, scheint über 
allen zweifel erhaben zu sein. Und doch transscribiert M. einer- 
seits ou, also ganz wie but (bout), supper (souper), anderseits 
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einigen wenigen punkten mit dem herausgeber habe uneinig 
erklären müssen, beeinträchtigt natürlich. in keiner weise den wert 
der arbeit. Ich habe nur den auf mich gemachten eindruck geben 
wollen, und finde es ganz verständlich, wenn dieser Marchand de 
Londres auf andere vielleicht einen zuverlässigeren eindruck als 
auf mich gemacht hat. 

Fredriksstad (Norwegen), Sept. 1905. 


Aug. Western. 


John Kjederqvist, Zhe Dialect of Pewsey (Wiltshire), With a’ 
Glossarial Index of the words treated. Printed by Stephen Austin 
& Sons, Hertford 1903. Philological Society. 144 ss. 

Die hoffnung, in Wiltshire noch eine charakteristisch aus- 
geprigte mundart anzutreffen, und zugleich die erkenntnis, dass 
die resultate bei Ellis (E. E. Pr. B. V) der ergänzung bedürftig 
seien und eine erneute durchforschung des Wiltshire Dialekts aus- 
sicht auf erfolg verspreche, hat den autor bewogen, .an ort und 
stelle beobachtungen anzustellen, deren Ergebnisse er in der vor- 
liegenden studie mitteilt. Sie ist die frucht einer geduldigen, müh- 
samen arbeit, die, soweit .man sehen kann, mit peinlicher sorgfalt 
ausgeführt ist und verlässliche resultate bietet. Pewsey ist ein 
dorf in Wiltshire, sieben meilen von Marlborough. Hier hat sich 
der verfasser längere zeit niedergelassen, um den dialekt in der 
laut- und ausdrucksform alteingesessener bewohner zu studieren. 
Der ausländer hat zwar mit vielen schwierigkeiten zu kämpfen 
und kann unmöglich das erfahren, was dem dialektforscher, der 
die heimische sprachform untersucht, die gunst der umstände von 
vorneherein geschenkt hat, aber als fremder sieht und beobachtet 
er andrerseits dinge, die dem heimischen beobachter leicht ent- 
gehen. Nach einer genauen beschreibung der einzelnen laute hin- 
sichtlich ihrer artikulationsart und darstellung in der lautschrift gibt 
er eine übersicht über ihre entsprechungen im Alt- und Mittel- 
englischen, um dann auf der basis des Mittelenglischen eine voll- 
ständige lautlehre der mundart von Pewsey im einzelnen zu ent- 
wickeln. Auf die behandlung der tonvokale folgt ein längeres 
und sehr interessantes kapitel über die nicht hochtonigen vokale, 
das manche wertvolle beobachtung über satzbetonung und die 
gestaltung der wortform an schwachtoniger satzstelle enthält. Den 
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schluss bilden die konsonanten. Fiir die formenlehre fallt nebenbei 
hie und da etwas ab, die syntax fehlt aber ganz. Solche hätte 
auch nur jemand schreiben können, der den dialekt selbst von 
hause aus spricht. — Auf andern sprachgebieten hat die mundart- 
liche satzform bereits wichtige fingerzeige für die deutung und 
beurteilung syntaktischer gebilde der älteren sprachperioden ge- 
liefert. Für das Englische bleibt auf diesem gebiet noch viel 
wichtige und erfolgversprechende arbeit zu leisten. Die sprache 
darf auf keinen fall in der bisherigen, vielfach höchst einseitigen 
weise weiter behandelt werden. Die historische lautlehre steht bei 
all ıhrer wichtigkeit im dienste weiterer und grösserer zwecke. 
Die zeit ist gekommen, dass sie aufhört, selbstzweck zu sein. — 
Die vorliegende schrift bietet viel interessantes. Es sei mir ge- 
stattet, auf einige einzelheiten hinzuweisen. Der südliche charakter 
des dialekts bekundet sich in der ausprache des anlautenden / 
(in fall, fellow, fork) als v. die nach Kluge bereits aus dem 
11. jahrhundert stammt (s. 95). Im anlaut vor vokal gilt @ flr 2 
(in thick, thin, third), vor r ist din d übergegangen, wie in ¢hrash, 
threat, three (s. 101). Für die geschichte des Frühneuenglischen 
sind zb. von interesse und bedeutung die formen talk, walk mit 
altem @ und die konservierung von 2 in dreak, eat, meat. An 
einzelnen formen seien erwähnt altes Aw für she, maf ‘Sif? (aus an 
tf). Der gebrauch von 2= ‘man’ bei vorausgehendem one (s. 89) 
ist eine erscheinung, die im älteren Schriftenglisch vorkommt und 
heute bei amerikanischen schriftstellern nicht selten ist (s. Sh.-Gr. 
§ 158). In dem vorliegenden falle handelt es sich natürlich nicht 
um eine schwächung von one, sondern der laut ist identisch mit 
he. Die singularform 3m; ‘chemise’ (s. 63) muss beurteilt werden 
wie fea aus pease, cherry (zu frz. cerise), vulg. chay aus chaise, vulg. 
Portuguee aus Portuguese. zu einem vermeintlichen plural wurde 
ein neuer singular gebildet. >z ‘on’? wird für of in Wiltshire 
hauptsächlich vor enklitischem am “them?, az ‘him’, (2)4, fi)s ge- 
braucht (s. 85), ganz ähnlich bei Shakespeare. Des interessanten 
gibt es in der arbeit genug. Sie ist jedenfalls ein schätzenswerter 
beitrag zu der in neuerer zeit in erfreulicher weise sich mehrenden 
grammatischen dialektliteratur. Ein index (s. 116—144) macht 
den inhalt der schrift, die der fachwelt gewiss sehr willkommen 
Sein wird, leicht zugänglich. Es ist nur schade, dass dieselbe 
nicht in einwandsfreierem Englisch abgefasst ist, man vergleiche 
zb.: 10 its acoustic qualities (s. 7) für as to; characteristic for Pewsey 
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Criticism and Critical Theory unter C. H. Herford, V. Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Century Poets, VI. Nineteenth Century Poets unter 
Richard Burton, VII. The English Novel unter W. L. Cross. 
Mehr als 200 bändchen sind in aussicht genommen und zum 
grössten teil schon in vorbereitung begriffen. Amerikanische und 
englische gelehrte, darunter Cook, Bright, Strunk, Wyatt, Ward, 
Sidney Lee, Herford, Boas, T. E. Pemberton, Austin Dobson, 
W. J. Sedgefield haben ihre mitwirkung zugesagt, von Deutschen 
findet sich nur Horstmanns name in der liste der mitarbeiter. 
Die texte werden unverkürzt abgedruckt werden; im all- 
gemeinen wird die ausgabe letzter hand zugrunde gelegt werden; 
wo diese sich nicht mit sicherheit feststellen lässt, dıe erste be- 
kannte edition. Jedes bändchen wird mit einer einleitung, die 
besonders der literarischen und historischen würdigung des werkes 
dienen soll, mit einer bibliographie, anmerkungen und, wo nötig, 
mit glossar versehen sein. Illustrationen, porträts der autoren, 
nachbildungen der titel von drucken oder faksımiles einzelner 
biätter von handschriften werden beigegeben werden. Auch die 
typographische ausstattung ist trotz des bescheidenen preises eine 
vorzügliche; nur in einem punkte bliebe da vielleicht noch etwas zu 
wünschen: die typen für die anmerkungen sind zwar sehr scharf, 
aber doch so winzig, dass bei bänden, die doch voraussichtlich 
vielfach als lehrmittel bei universitätsübungen werden gebraucht 
werden, schon aus rücksicht auf die augen der studierenden ın 
zukunft dafür eine grössere sorte von lettern gewählt werden sollte. 
Was uns an bisher erschienenen bändchen aus der ersten 
sektion zur besprechung vorliegt, erfüllt vollkommen die hoffnungen, 
welche der vom verlage ausgegebene prospekt erweckt. kröffnet 
wird diese reihe durch eine neuausgabe der westsächsischen 
evangelienübersetzung, von der bis jetzt Matthäus, Markus 
und Johannes gedruckt sind. Die beiden ersten bändchen enthalten 
nichts weiter als den text mit varianten; die einlcıtung, welche 
für alle vier evangelien gilt, ist dem Johannesevangelium bei- 
gegeben, das auch mit anmerkungen und glossar versehen ist. 
Früher war diese für philologen wie theologen gleich interessante 
übersetzung in Skeat’s ausgabe nicht ganz leicht zugänglich. Mit 
recht verspricht sich Bright von seiner publikation eine erleich- 
terung des studiums einer reihe noch unerledigter fragen, die sich 
an diese texte knüpfen: wird doch selbst manches, was schon 


festgestellt schien, einer erneuten untersuchung unterzogen werden 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. ı. 9 
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im anhang in dankenswerter weise die nötigen auszüge aus den 
Acta Sanctae Julianae beigefügt. 

Sedgefield vereinigt mit dem lied von der Schlacht von Maldon 
oder von Byrhtnods Fall die folgenden fünf gedichte aus den alt- 
englischen Annalen: Adelstans Sieg bei Brunnanburh, Befreiung der 
fünf Orte durch Eadmund, Eadgars Krönung, Eadgars Tod, Ge- 
fangennahme und Tod des Adelings Alfred und Edwards des Be- 
kenners Tod. Was der herausgeber in der einleitung über das 
verhältnis dieser historischen dichtung zur alten heldendichtung 
und zur christlichen epik sagt, möchte ich nicht alles unterschreiben. 
Text und glossar machen im ganzen einen zuverlässigen eindruck. 
Aufgefallen ist mir nur in Byrhtnods Fall v. 300 Wigelines statt 
der von Sedgefield selbst in den anmerkungen erwogenen, trotz 
ihrer evidenz aber nicht aufgenommenen Lesung Wigelmes. Wige- 
lines bearn kann übrigens natürlich nicht Wistin sein, da dieser 
ja sohn des purstan genannt wird. Die übersetzung von s/em- 
netton, v. 122, mit fought in their turn scheint mir wenig über- 
zeugend. Dass mit der fasten von v. 194 die stadt Maldon 
gemeint sei, ist durch die ganze situation — die Dänen befinden 
sich ja zwischen den Angelsachsen und der stadt — ausgeschlossen ; 
Jesten ist variation zu wudu von v. 193. Schlacht von Brunnan- 
burh v. 18 muss sed statt s€d gelesen werden. 

In dieser Belles-Lettres-Series wird, für ende 1905 versprochen, 
auch eine Beowulfausgabe von Klaeber erscheinen. 


Basel, Juli 1905. Gustav Binz. 


Chaucer-Schriften. 


1. M. Bentinck Smith, Some Remarks on Chapter III of 
ten Brink’s Chaucer's Sprache und verskunst, The Modern 
Language Quarterly. V, 13—20. (April 1902.) 

2. J. B. Bilderbeck, Principal and Professor of English, The 
Presedency College, Madras, S. India, Chaucer's Legend of Good 
Women. The Character and Relations of the Manuscripts. The 
Prologues. Some Doubtful Readings. VII + 114 pp. London 
1902. 

3. J.S. P. Tatlock, The Dates of Chaucer's Zroi/us and Criseyde 


and Legend of Good Women. Modern Philology I, 2. (Oct. 
1903.) Reprint 13 pp. 
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bekannt geblieben ist. Die verweise in dem engl. aufsatz auf 
weibliche caesur bei andern englischen dichtern und in den älteren 
französischen epen sind daher ebensowenig massgebend, da diese 
— worauf Bischoff gleichfalls näher eingeht — keineswegs die 
vorbilder Chaucers waren. Ganz missverstanden ist ten Brinks 
anmerkung zu § 300, wo dieser den nach der überlieferung 
metrisch tiberladenen vers 87 in Blanche ‘for him alas she loved 
alderbest als aus zwei lesarten entstanden erklärt: For him she 
loved alderbest und For him alas she loved best. M. B. Smith 
möchte aber mit Schipper she loved als doppelte senkung auffassen 
und fahrt fort: ‘But ten Brink can only avoid doing so by resolving 
the line into two.” (!) Auf den sonstigen inhalt des aufsatzes ver- 
lohnt es sich nicht der mühe, näher einzugehen. 

Der grösste teil der schrift Bilderbecks beschäftigt sich 
mit der untersuchung des handschriftenverhältnisses in der Zegena 
of Good Women, worin ihm bereits S. Kunz in seiner dissertation 
(s. meine anzeige im XV. bde. dieser zeitschrift) vorangegangen 
war. Obwohl die vorliegende arbeit dieses thema eingehender 
und genauer darstellt, ist das ergebnis doch im wesentlichen 
dasselbe bei beiden. Indes muss anerkannt werden, dass B. 
manche beziehungen dieser mss. gründlicher darlegt als sein 
vorgänger ; so die kontaminationen der Pepys-hs. und des dritten 
Add.Ms., von ihm y, von Kunz @ genannt (s. s. 65 und 68), 
was dieser gar nicht berücksichtigt. 

Anderseits erwecken aber einige ausführungen Bilderbecks 
bedenken. Sehen wir von der eigentümlichen anordnung (die 
beschreibung der hs. bildet den dritten und letzten abschnitt!) 
und von einigen unrichtigen zitaten (zb. s. 64 ist in z. 14 v. 1941 
st. 1940, z. 16 1003 st. 1002 zu lesen; die in z. 18 angeführten 
vv. 1217 u. 1251 sind gar nicht in der besprochenen hs. — y — 
vorhanden!) ab, so ist es namentlich der II. abschnitt ‘Revision 
of the Legends (s. 34 ff.), dessen darlegungen mir wenig über- 
zeugend erscheinen. 

Der verf. geht von der annahme aus, dass die bekannte 
Cambridger hs. Gg. die ursprüngliche form des prologs enthalte 
— wovon später noch näheres — und will nun nachweisen, dass 
mehrere von dieser abweichende lesarten der übrigen hss. auf 
eigener revision des dichters beruhen, die jedoch mit der legende 
von Ariadne aufhören. Wenn nun auch eine vielfach ändernde 
umarbeitung dieses prologs nicht in abrede zu stellen ist, so er- 
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angehören wie die übrigen mss., was B. auch selbst anerkennt 
(s. s. 63, 68, 69). Zwar leugnet er deren direkte verwandtschaft 
mit Gg., muss aber doch zugeben, dass einige lesarten in dieser 
durch jene drei hss. unterstützt werden. Trotzdem gelangt B. 
nicht zu der nahe liegenden folgerung, dass die letzteren auf eine 
mit Gg. in engerer beziehung stehende gemeinsame vorlage zurück- 
gehen '), wie auch die übrigen hss. eine andere gemeinsame quelle 
haben, die die genannten verse aus versehen fortliess, vermutlich 
indem das auge des kopisten vom letzten worte des verses 959 
he übersprang zu dem ähnlich aussehenden letzten worte des verses 
961 Aye?). 

Umgekehrt verfährt Bilderbeck mit den in Gg. fehlenden 
versen (S. 41) 1922 u. 1923, indem er sie erst bei der revision 
vom dichter hinzugefügt sein lässt. Indes ist es doch weit weniger 
wahrscheinlich, dass Chaucer ursprünglich vergessen haben sollte, 
die im v. 1922 mitgeteilte eroberung Athens durch Minos, durch 
welche erst das folgende verständlich wird, zu erwähnen, als dass 
der auch sonst unaufmerksame schreiber von Gg. (der u. a. zwei- 
mal — v. 1936 u. 1964 — Minos in Theseus verwandelt) diese 
verse versehentlich ausgelassen hat. Ein solcher irrtum würde 
durch annahme eines dem vorhin vermuteten ähnlichen missgriffes 
am besten erklärt, indem nämlich vers 1921 mit me, v. 1923 mit 
mo endigt. 

Merkwürdigerweise geht aber B. auf eine entsprechende be- 
gründung des fehlens der vv. 2506 —7 in Gg. gar nicht ein, augen- 
scheinlich weil dann eine andere seiner vermutungen, die vorhin 
erwähnte, dass die revision mit schluss der Ariadne (v. 2227) auf- 
hört, hinfällig würde. Doch liegen hier die verhältnisse genau so 
wie bei den andern beiden lücken: v. 2604 beginnt mit den 
worten: But tymys foure, v. 2606 nach den übrigen hss. mit den 
worten: And foure tymes. 

Zum überfluss sei noch daran erinnert, dass Gg. auch in 
andern der in ihr enthaltenen stücke (zb. Pard. 455—56) verse 
weglässt. 

Hiernach dürfte es klar sein, dass wir es in allen diesen 


— es ee 


') Vgl. über diese verhältnisse auch meine früheren ausführungen in 
Anglia IV, Anz. s. 104—5. 

2) In v. 960 muss das das versmass tiberlastende zweite <¢/ natürlich 
mit Add. 3 (y) gestrichen werden. 
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erhält: möge auch noch so oft ein boot kommen usw. Vielleicht ist 
dann zu stellen: that nevre boot heer come. Ähnlich ist v. 1659 
die lesart von Ad.? (8) schwerlich die ursprüngliche, obwohl sie 
metrisch besser ist als die ın Gg. Hier glaube ich, dass die durch 
das Seld.-ms. (A) unterstützte Fairf.-gruppe mit a cheve traytour 
trotz der bedenken des verfs. das richtige trifft, indem wohl das 
thef in den übrigen mss. als ein teilweis unabhängig entstandener 
lesefehler für chef erklärt werden kann, durch welchen veranlasst 
ein paar der betreffenden kopisten noch zu weiteren änderungen 
(a thef and traytour, etc.) genötigt waren. 

In andern fällen, wo Gg. durch verlust von blättern lücken 
erlitten hat, hätte dieser umstand mehr hervorgehoben werden 
müssen, da durch das fehlen jener stütze die verschiedenen les- 
arten der jüngeren hss. gleichen wert erhalten, und somit die eine 
oder die andere die des originals gewesen sein kann. Dies gilt 
von v. 560, wo die variante der Fairfax-gruppe, durch Pep. und 
Thynne bestätigt, in der tat den vorzug verdient; natürlich müsste 
aber goode wemen alle in kommata geschlossen werden. | 

Dies gilt ferner von v. 1837, wo übrigens die richtige form 
Targuyn(e) in Ad.? (8) noch zu erwähnen wäre, und von v. 1839 
— der schon oben zitiert ist, während bei v. 1881 allerdings 
vermerkt ist, dass er in Gg. fehlt. Hier hätte übrigens darauf 
verwiesen werden sollen, dass 7%af am anfang, wie die meisten 
hss. lesen, sinnlos ist und aus dern vorigen verse hineingekommen 
sein muss, wodurch die von Bilderbeck empfohlene lesart noch 
eine weitere begründung erhielte. 

Gleichfalls möchte ich der beachtung eines zukünftigen heraus- 
gebers der LGW. des verfs. emendationen zu vv. 1238, 1382, 
1721, 2294, 2396, 2487 u. 2583 (wo noch die Trin.-hs. und Ad. 3 
zu nennen wären), kurz empfehlen. Vielleicht trifft er auch das 
richtige mit dem vorschlag, v. 815 das zweite Jaf in Gg. in yi 
zu verändern, zumal keine der sonstigen varianten völlig befriedigt. 
Wenn er aber dasselbe heilmittel für v. 1538 anrät, so verstehe 
ich nicht, welche bedeutung hier ys/ haben soll. Da auch die 
übrigen lesarten (darunter die der Seld.-hs., obwohl sie mit ihrer 
einfügung von almychti vor god weder sinn noch versmass verletzt, 
und obwohl Sk. u. Gl. sie in den text aufnehmen) ebenfalls ver- 
dächtig aussehen, vermute ich entstellung schon in der gemein- 
samen vorlage und möchte vorschlagen quod he statt that pt zu 
setzen, da hier jeder übergang von der indirekten in die direkte 
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aber die vollendung, wenigstens in seiner uns erhaltenen gestalt, 
einige jahre später fällt, wogegen die art, wie letzterer die helden 
des gedichts erwähnt, keineswegs sprechen würde. Mogiich wäre 
es aber auch, dass Chaucer zuerst eine. blosse übertragung des 
‘Filostrato” beabsichtigte und erst nachher bei der allmählichen 
reife seiner realistischen weltanschauung zu einer entsprechenden 
umwandlung schritt. Freilich müsste erst eine eingehendere unter- 
suchung lehren, ob diese vermutung sich bestätigen lässt. Vor- 
läufig möchte ich nur darauf aufmerksam machen, dass Pandarus 
(I, 548) zunächst als “freund’ des Troilus eingeführt wird, und 
dass er selbst bei der nennung des namens der Cryseide (v. 874) 
seine verwandtschaft zu ıhr in keiner weise andeutet, dass er sie 
vielmehr erst v. 975 so nebenher als seine nichte bezeichnet, was 
doch deutlich erkennen lässt, dass der dichter nicht von vorn- 
herein den plan hatte, dieses verhältnis bei jenen beiden personen 
anzubringen. Auch die vorhin erwähnte einschiebung der drei 
Palamonstrophen weist auf spätere revision des textes hin, da sie 
sich nicht in allen mss. vorfindet. Auf einen weiteren umstand 
werde ich später noch zurückkommen. 

Auch im zweiten abschnitt seines aufsatzes macht Tatlock 
gegen eine von ten Brink aufgestellte und seither wohl allgemein 
akzeptierte behauptung front: gegen das datum der Legende von 
Guten Frauen. Er hebt ganz richtig hervor, dass in der bekannten 
stelle im House of Fame v. 630—6o der adler, welcher Chaucer 
zum sitze der göttin entführt, keineswegs den dichter wegen der 
lästigen arbeiten, die ihın der zollhausdienst auferlegt, beklagt, 
sondern ihm nur neckende vorwürfe über sein bücherstudium nach 
vollendeter amtstätigkeit macht, über welches er alles andere ver- 
gesse. Daher könne die tatsächlich am 17. Februar 1385 erfolgte 
entbindung Chaucers von der pflicht der persönlichen führung der 
amtsgeschäfte am wolljuai in keinen zusammenhang mit diesem 
gedichte gebracht werden. Ebensowenig sei aber die widmung 
oder überreichung der LGW. an die königin Anna mit dieser 
erlaubnis, sein amt durch einen stellvertreter verwalten zu lassen, 
in verbindung zu setzen, da ein dahin zielender antrag nach den 
von Kirk veröffentlichten Life-Records (IV, nr. 176) nicht von ihr, 
sondern vom grafen von Oxford unterzeichnet ist, von dem ver- 
mutlich auch die randbemerkung ‘Ze oy lad grante’ herrührt. 
Daher stehe das jahr 1385 als abfassungszeit des prologs der 
Legende keinesfalls so sicher fest, wie man bisher geglaubt hat, 
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so wüsste ich doch nicht, welche andern persönlichkeiten man 
hinter Alcestis und dem liebesgott vermuten könnte als das 
königspaar. 

Mögen ferner auch die vorhin erwähnten wendungen ‘erth/y 
god, “Lady sovereyne’ u.a. (s. 670) in den vom dichter benutzten 
originalen konventionell sein, so besteht doch die tatsache, dass 
sie nicht in der A-version vorkommen, so dass ihre einführung in 
die B-version der verehrung für das personifizierte massliebchen 
immerhin stärkeren ausdruck verleiht. 

Auch der umstand, dass der B-prolog an den schon zitierten 
stellen sich den französischen quellen enger anschliesst, während 
die A-version eine freiere bearbeitung erscheint, kann nicht als 
strikter beweis für die priorität jenes angeführt werden. Denn 
ebenso gut ist es möglich, dass der autor sich bei der über- 
arbeitung veranlasst sah, um — wie schon oben bemerkt — die 
beabsichtigte huldigung deutlicher zu machen, nochmals seine 
originale zu diesem zwecke zu rate zu ziehen. 

Noch andere bedenken könnte ich gegen die von Lowes ver- 
fochtene auffassung anführen, doch will ich mich diesmal damit 
begnügen, an die schrift von E. Legouis und die von mir bei 
deren besprechung in dieser ztschr. (bd. 30, s. 456 ff.) daran ge- 
knüpften bemerkungen zu erinnern, zumal der verf. uns eine 
weitere untersuchung der frage nach dem datum der beiden prologe 
und nach andern damit in berührung stehenden punkten in aus- 
sicht stellt. So behalte ich mir auch meinerseits vor, auf diesen 
gegenstand zurückzukommen, sobald Lowes sein ganzes beweis- 
material veröffentlicht haben wird. | 

Es erübrigt nun noch, Skeats übertragung der Knight's Tale 
in neuenglische verse einer kurzen betrachtung zu unterziehen. 
Das einfach, aber geschmackvoll ausgestattete bändchen ist mit der 
reproduktion einer zeichnung aus einer Lydgate-hs. verziert, welche 
einige von Chaucers pilgern, im hintergrunde Canterbury darstellt. 
In einer kurz gefassten vorrede unterrichtet Skeat seine leser über 
den dichter, dessen vornehmste werke im allgemeinen , über die 
Canterbury Tales und die erzählung des ritters im besonderen, 
über deren quellen, über den ursprünglichen Palamon und Arcita 
(wobei ich nur gegen die ganz unbegründete vermutung, dass die 
Kn. T. noch vor dem plane der C. T. und bereits vor 1385 ihre 
gegenwärtige gestalt erhalten haben soll, einspruch zu erheben 


hätte) und über den einfluss dieser erzählung auf spätere dichter, 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. ı. 10 
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Oder v. 1195 (2053): _ 

To tell you all the [full] description. 
Oder v. 80 (938): ‘the tyrant Creon? für ‘the olde Creon’ ; ferner 
der zusatz von “rashing vor ‘bough? (v. 1122) oder der von 
“grassy? vor ‘ben? in der nächsten zeile usw. Natürlich genügt 
auch dies mittel nicht immer, um dem originale gerecht zu werden; 
und so finden wir modifikationen, wie zb. v. 686: 

Wilt thou make war on Thebes, that city bright? 
fiir 

Woltow werreyen Thebes the Citee? (A 1544). 
Oder v. 2079/80: 

And, wreathed with brightest blossoms, garlands meet, 

With myrrh and incense, rich in odours sweet, 
verglichen mit A 2937/38: 

And gerlandes | hangynge | with ful many a flour 

The Mirre | thencens | with al so greet odour. 

Freilich muss sich der übersetzer mitunter noch grössere frei- 
heiten gestatten, die zumeist den sinn der vorlage glücklich wieder- 
geben. Dennoch wird man öfters etwas mehr genauigkeit wünschen ; 
so scheint mir v. 289 ‘who art sworn to aid doch nicht ganz 
dem As... to my brother sworn (A 1161) zu entsprechen; ebenso- 
wenig v. 328: ‘And each one have his share of joy or pain’ für 
‘And euerich of vs take his auenture (A 1186); v. 386 “in pain? 
für “dareyne’ (A 1244); v. 467 ist der zusatz ‘uncaugh?? zu ‘thief? 
um so ungeschickter, als v. 469, dem originale korrespondierend, 
das prädikat ‘Go wholly free (A 1327: Goon at his large) folgt. 
V. 487 gibt “far from Athens shore’? zwar den sinn von ‘out of 
that contree (A 1345), aber nicht die ausdrucksweise Chaucers 
wieder. Dasselbe gilt von v. 589: ‘/n peace or war he such a 
course did steer’, wahrend das original (v. 1147) ganz ungekiinstelt 
sagt: ‘And bar hym so in pees and eek in werre. Ungenau ist 
v. 610 ‘By aid of friends für ‘By helpyng of a frend (A 1468), 
was doch ohne Mühe durch ‘Zelp’d by a friend? hätte übertragen 
werden können. Ähnlich hätte sich wohl ein genauerer ausdruck 
für (A v. 1484) ‘On Theseus to helpe him to werreye. als ‘To 
Athens with an army to repair (v. 626) finden lassen. Unnötig 
erscheint mir die änderung des v. 1662: “And forth I wol of 
Theseus yow telle, der bei Skeat (v. 804) ‘And now of Theseus 
I awhile will telP lautet, wo m. e. der ersatz von ‘forth I wo 


durch ‘zow J will’ dem jetzigen sprachgebrauch genüge getan 
10* 


oe 
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des wortes ‘god? — soweit nicht heidnische götter gemeint sind — 
(v. 942: for sake of Him etc., v. 950 By heav’n!, v. 1924 For 
love of heav'n) stark an bigotterie. 

Wenn es diesem büchlein nun auch gelingen dürfte, das ver- 
ständnis Chaucers in solchen kreisen Englands zu fördern, die 
selbst zu bequem sind, sich mit dem urtext abzumühen, so wird 
es für deutsche leser, welchen die treffliche übertragung von 
Herzberg zu gebote steht, kaum: von interesse sein. Höchstens 
könnten studierende — und auch diese nur mit einiger vorsicht! — 
es zu rate ziehen, wenn ihnen ein vergleich mit dem neuenglischen 
oder ein ähnliches thema zur aufgabe gestellt wird. 


Gr.-Lichterfelde, Februar 1905. J. Koch. 


John Smith Harrison, Zlabonism in English Poetry of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. (Columbia University Studies 
in Comparative Literature) New York: The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; The Macmillan Company, Agents. London, 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1903. 8vo. pp. xi 235. 

The influence of Plato and the Platonic schools upon the 
prose and verse of England from More to Milton: — that is a sub- 
ject which has waited like a fruit upon the tree for the scholar 
who should venture to pluck it. And on the tree, despite the 
- first gathering that Dr. Harrison has brought away, it must still 
be said to hang. The influence in question reaches far, and is 
bound up with the history of humanistic education in England, 
and with the general play of Renaissance philosophy on English 
thought. We want to know the avenues, of translation or con- 
versation, by which Platonic theory made its way overseas; the 
specific reading of each of the writers influenced, and the colouring 
that Platonism took in each; and also clearly to distinguish the 
effect of Plato's own ideas from those of the Italian neo-Platonists. 
The whole body of Italian Platonism and Plotinism (from Ficino 
and Michelangelo to Bruno), in which prose predominates, though 
the poets also are at work, must be confronted with its aftergrowth 
in England, which is nearly a century later in its artistic expression, 
and in which verse, not prose long predominates. Knowing its domi- 
nant ideas — the cult of supersensuous human love, the identity of 
the divine with that abstract beauty which is the object of such 
love, and the rise of the soul, gradually shredding its affection 
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jugendgedichte, die English Idyls and other Poems, The Princess, 
/n Memoriam, Maud und sechs /dyls of the King. 

Ein neudruck von Palgrave's Golden Treasury bietet uns 
dieses allbeliebte schatzkästlein der besten lyrischen dichtungen in 
der englischen literatur in billigerer ausgabe mit den noten des 
herausgebers, doch nach einer älteren, kürzeren auflage des originals. 

Die amerikanische literatur endlich ist durch Holmes’ 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table und Lowell’s kritische blumen- 
lese My Study Windows vertreten. 

Die ausstattung der in olivgrüner leinwand (oder für a 2 s. 
in olivgrünem leder) gebundenen duodezbände ist recht geschmack- 
voll. Der druck ist klein, aber deutlich und im allgemeinen 
leserlich; nur in dem Tennyson-, Landor- und vor allem in dem 
Swift-bändchen ist er unerfreulich klein. Wir würden den ver- 
legern entschieden raten, umfangreichere werke auf zwei oder mehr 
bande zu verteilen, wie sie es beim Sfectafor ja auch tun mussten. 
In der ausgabe von Tennyson’s dichtungen zB. wären die un- 
vollständigen Königsidyllen besser ganz weggeblieben und die 
andern gedichte mit grösserem druck in zwei bänden gebracht 
worden. Doch ist es begreiflich, wenn die verleger sich bei 
dem billigen preis der sammlung in erster linie von geschäftlichen 
rücksichten leiten lassen. 

Die New Universal Library wird auch dem deutschen ang- 
listen manches brauchbare bieten, sie ist besonders studierenden 
zu empfehlen, die sich mit geringen mitteln eine gute auswahl 
englischer literaturwerke anschaffen möchten. Verschiedene bände, 
wie zb. der Spectator, Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
World und Jefirey's Essays, sind auch für seminarübungen zu 
verwerten. J. Hoops. 
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ZEITUNGSSCHAU. 
Neuphilologische mitteilungen (Helsingfors). 


1905, 6. Palander handelt über einige “Volksetymologische 
umbildungen im Englischen”. Anknüpfend an die im Englischen 
besonders beliebte benennung der vögel mit männer- 
und frauennamen, wie Jack für die Dohle, ZAıdip für den 
Sperling, odin für das Rotkehlchen, /enny für den Zaunkönig, 
Mag-pie, Magot-pie, Magotty-pie fir die Elster, vermutet P., dass 
der name Jack, Jack-daw, ähnlich wie Kuckuck, Uhu, Krähe 
und ahd. Ada ‘Dohle’, auf das geschrei des vogels zurückzuführen 
sei, während er Robin (Redbreast) als volksetymologische um- 
deutung des altfranzösischen rudienne aus lat. ruber erklärt, 
welches in Maine noch heute das Rotkehlchen bedeutet. Beide 
deutungen sind einleuchtend. Auch PAz/ip für den Sperling 
könnte vielleicht ein lautmalender name sein. Magot-pie, Magotty- 
pie ist streng genommen, nicht, wie P. sich ausdrückt, die kose- 
form des englischen namens Margaret, sondern die französische 
koseform Margot. J. Hoops. 


The University Extension Journal. Published under the official 
sanction of the Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Victoria 
University Extension Authorities, by Archibald Constable & Co. 
London 1899— 1904. Vol. V—IX. 144 ss. 4° per jahrgang. 
Preis der nummer postfrei 3/2 d.; des jahrgangs 2 s. 6 d. 

Die vorliegenden fünf jahrginge des University Extension 

Journal, die viel des interessanten und lehrreichen bieten, sind 

ein sprechender beweis dafür, dass die volkstiimliche lehrtätig- 

keit der englischen hochschulen in stetigem fortschreiten begriffen 
ist, und dass sich somit der vor jahren von Sir Richard Jebb 
getane ausspruch bewahrheitet hat: “Zhe old Universities are no 
longer content to be seats of learning; they desire to be mother-cities 
of intellectual colonies expanding their influence throughout the land.” 

Die sommer-meetings behalten ihre anziehungskraft, nicht 
bloss für die den verschiedensten gesellschaftsklassen angehören- 
den teilnehmer aus England, sondern auch für zahlreiche aus- 
länder, zum teil aus fernen weltteilen. So fanden sich im sommer 

1899 zu dem Oxforder Meeting, das die entwicklung von kunst 

und wissenschaft seit dem regierungsantritt der königin Viktoria 

bis 1871 behandelte, über 1000 teilnehmer ein, darunter 220 aus- 
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entstanden sind, schliessen das in jeder beziehung auch für deutsche 
lehrer empfehlenswerte buch. 


Karlsruhe, E. von Sallwürk. 


M. Walter, Der gebrauch der fremdsprache bei der lektüre in den 
oberklassen, Mit ergänzungen und anmerkungen. Marburg, bei 
Elwert, 1905. 32 ss. 

Der auf dem Kölner neuphilologentag (1904) mit grossem 
interesse und allseitigem beifall aufgenommene vortrag Walter's 
liegt jetzt, um einige anmerkungen vermehrt, im sonderabdruck 
vor. Die verhandlungen der Kölner tagung sind jetzt wohl in 
den händen aller mitglieder, und so brauche ich kaum an 
die diskussion zu erinnern, die durch Walter's vortrag hervor- 
gerufen wurde; das ergebnis der verhandlung war bekanntlich, 
dass Walters verfahren, die fremdsprache nach möglichkeit 
bei der erklärung der schriftsteller in den oberklassen anzuwenden, 
allgemein beifall fand. Wer es jahrelang erprobt hat, wird finden, 
dass nur selten eine längere auseinandersetzung in der mutter- 
sprache, und dies zwar bei aussergewöhnlich schwierigen stellen, 
vonnöten ist. Allerdings wird man, wie dies ja auch in Köln 
betont wurde, nicht aus prinzipienreiterei einen guten deutschen 
ausdruck ausschliessen, wo er kurz und klar zum verständnis führt, 
wenn der weg über die fremdsprache mit grossem zeitverlust ver- 
bunden wäre oder, was noch viel schlimmer, wenn dieser umweg 
nicht zur klarheit führte. Ich glaube also, dass man den stand- 
punkt Walter's wie des grössten teiles der Kölner versammlung 
dahin zusammenfassen kann: in oberklassen fast aus- 
schliesslicher gebrauch der fremdsprache. — So habe 
ich es auch jetzt schon zwanzig jahre gehalten, ohne künstelei 
und prinzipienreiterei; es wurde möglichst viel englisch gesprochen, 
und wenn dann die schülerinnen unseres seminars nach England 
oder Amerika kamen, waren sie recht wohl imstande, sofort zu 
verstehen und sich mit leichtigkeit verständlich zu machen, 

Natürlich muss sich der unterrichtsbetrieb hier auch wieder 
nach der qualität und der stärke der einzelnen klassen richten, 
Habe ich eine weniger gute klasse, so räume ich dem deutschen 
einen grösseren platz ein: denn die hauptsache ist und bleibt das 
verständnis. Es gibt aber nicht selten klassen, in denen man 
wochenlang kein deutsches wort nötig hat. 
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Southwark below the Thames dürften recht selten zu finden sein. 
In unsern schulen möchte ich weiter noch auf die regel verzichten : 
beim infinitiv kann das adverb auch vor ‘to’ stehen. Wenn auch 
weder vom standpunkt der logik noch vom standpunkt der tradition 
etwas gegen diese stellung eingewendet werden kann, so sollten 
doch unsere schüler sich diesen spit infinitive nicht angewöhnen ; 
Sweet bezeichnet ihn mit recht als die ungewöhnlichere könstruktion, 
und Nesfield sagt in seiner English Grammar Past and Present: 
“the objectionable habit of inserting an adverb between ‘to’ and 
the verb following.” S. 126 steht: nach den verben der be- 
fürchtung wird neben /ha¢ auch /es¢ gebraucht, wenn sie in der 
vergangenheit stehen. Die verkehrssprache hedient sich jetzt wohl 
ausschliesslich des /%a/, die schriftsprache lässt auch noch es? 
gelten, aber nicht nur dann, wenn das verb in der vergangenheit 
gebraucht ist. Ein satz wie: J tremble lest you be seen lässt sich 
kaum anfechten. Das von Conrad mit fo be afraid gegebene 
beispiel ist überdies nicht glücklich gewählt, weil dieses meist mit 
of und gerundium konstruiert und höchst selten mit lest gebraucht 
wird. Auffallend ist es, dass der verfasser, der den modernen 
sprachgebrauch so sehr. betont, nicht auf fragesätze wie: who do 
you speak of? aufmerksam macht. Wo hat hier in der gesprochenen 
sprache whom ganz verdrängt, worauf schon Sweet, N. E. Gr. 
s. 342 und Franz, Sh. Gr. s. 145 und 146 hinweisen. Es bleibt 
allerdings eine offene frage, ob der gebrauch dieses wo jetzt schon 
von den schülern zu verlangen ist. 

Druck und ausstattung des trefflichen buchs sind tadellos. 
Auffallend ist, dass dasselbe so lose geheftet ist, dass manche 
bogenteile in: gefahr stehen, verloren zu gehen. 


Stuttgart. Ph. Wagner. 


Gesenius-Regel, Englische sprachlehre. Ausgabe B. Oberstufe 
für knabenschulen. 2. auflage. Mit einem plan von London 
und umgebung. Halle, H. Gesenius, 1903. VIII + 258 ss. 8°. 
Geb. Mk. 2,40"). 

Die 2. auflage genannten buches zeigt gegenüber der ı. auf- 
lage wesentliche veränderungen, die durch die neuen Lehr- 








ı) [Obwohl wir schon in 35, 1, s. 165 ff. eine besprechung des obigen 
buches brachten, geben wir gerne auch einem zweiten uns zugegangenen referat 
raum, das zu einem abweichenden urteil tiber das werk gelangt. Die red.] 
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des buches gewonnen und geben, von verschwindenden ausnahmen 
abgesehen, zu ausstellungen keinen zwingenden anlass. Dass der 
verfasser die ganze syntax darstellt, soweit sie für die bedürfnisse 
der oberstufe in frage kommt, wird man ihm nur danken können. 
Wenn mein vorreferent hier »weder ordnung noch vollstindigkeit« 
findet, so nimmt mich das freilich wunder. »Ordnung« ist auf 
alle fälle zu erkennen, was auch Hausknecht in Rethwischs jahres- 
berichten feststellt, indem er sagt: »die grammatik wird auf 
seite go—200 klar und übersichtlich behandelte. Und »voll- 
ständigkeite? Soweit sie für die schule wünschenswert ist, ver- 
misse ich sie bei Regel nicht; der berufsphilologe wird sich natur- 
gemäss aus anderen werken als schulgrammatiken rats erholen. 
Folgende stellen möchte ich indes der überarbeitung empfehlen: 
seite 92, nr, 7 (bessere fassung der regel); seite 95, anm. 4 wäre 
vorzuziehen: They declared him not guilty; seite 101, $ 8, 2 lies: 
ves steht nach dem aktiv der verben der sinnlichen wahrnehmung« ; 
seite 102, $ ro, ı würde ich to feel beseitigen; seite 109, $ 17, ı 
lies: »wenn haupt- und nebensatz dasselbe subjekt haben«; 
seiten 110—111, $$ 19 und 20 befriedigen auch bei Regel nicht: 
ausser Gouin hat meines wissens bisher niemand die heikle frage, 
wo das past und wo das preterit zu gebrauchen sei, ein- 
wandfrei gelöst und damit auch den anfänger zur absolut sicheren 
handhabung beider ausdrucksformen befähigt; seite 113, $ 23 ist 
das beispiel Suffice it to mention zwar richtig, aber etwas 
sehr literarisch. 

Uber die Regelsche bezeichnung des buches als »oberstufe« 
scheint man sich in lehrerkreisen nicht zweifellos klar zu sein. 
Ich möchte empfehlen, entweder auf dem titelblatt oder im vor- 
wort anzugeben, dass des verfassers »oberstufe« mit Real-O III 
beginnt und, soweit der übungsstoff in frage kommt, mit U IL 
lehrplangemäss erledigt sein muss. Das wort »oberstufe« be- 
zeichnet eben im allgemeinen die oberklassen der vollanstalten; 
drum muss es den einen oder andern leser befremden, wenn der 
verfasser im vorwort sogar tertianer in den kreis der benutzer des 
buches einbezieht. Auch mein vorreferent hat die bezeichnung 
»oberstufe« im landläufigen sinne gedeutet und geglaubt, das buch 
sei für fortgeschrittene schüler berechnet; ein einblick in die lehr- 
bestimmungen und in das inhaltsverzeichnis der Regel'schen »ober- 
stufe« würde ihm allerdings alsbald aufklärung verschafft haben, 
denn das inhaltsverzeichnis folgt im einzelnen mit peinlicher ge- 
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das besitzanzeigende fürwort und nicht der bestimmte artikel ge- 
setzt; hier muss auch auf andere besitzgegenstände hingewiesen 
werden, sonst bleiben sätze wie: open your books, she fell from 
her horse etc. unverstindlich. Als ganz oder teilweise unrichtig 
führe ich noch die sätze an: das perfekt wird bei einem noch 
nicht vollendeten zeitpunkt (!) angewendet; /Aa/ kann an stelle 
von who und which treten, any steht in fragenden, verneinenden 
und bedingenden sätzen. 

Es ist zu wünschen, dass Hall bei einer neuauflage der 
schärferen fassung der regeln seine besondere aufmerksamkeit zu- 
wendet. 


Stuttgart. Ph. Wagner. 


E. Hofmann, Äurzes, einfaches lehrbuch der englischen sprache. 
Verlag von O. R, Reisland. Leipzig 1905. 90 ss. und wörtb. 
34 ss. Preis geb. Mk. 1.20. 

Es fehlt bei uns nicht an lehrbüchern der englischen sprache, 
auch nicht an kurzen und leichten. Und doch wird das vor- 
liegende büchlein sich manche freunde erwerben, namentlich in 
solchen schulen, denen für den englischen unterricht nur wenig 
zeit zur verfügung steht. Der verfasser hat es verstanden, dem 
anfänger die arbeit möglichst zu erleichtern. Die übungsstücke 
sind einfach, die regeln kurz und klar. Dabei sind nur die 
wichtigsten regeln aufgenommen, und sie sind durch teilweise 
fetten druck so dargestellt, dass sie sich leicht dem gedächtnis 
einprigen. Ausstellungen sind nur wenige zu machen. S. 64 
wird gentle als einsilbig bezeichnet; das geht heutzutage auch für 
die aussprache nicht mehr an, da / silbenträger ist. S. 59 lässt 
sich vielleicht die regel: »fo do fehlt, wenn der genitiv whose vor 
dem subjekt des satzes stehte, mit der vorangehenden regel so 
zusammenfassen: fo do fehlt, wenn das subjekt ein fragefürwort 
ist oder mit einem fragefürwort verbunden ist. Auf eine voll- 
ständige phonetische lautschrift verzichtet Hofmann; allein er sucht 
diesem mangel durch einfache zeichen über den einzelnen buch- 
staben abzuhelfen. Der schüler erinnert sich so zu hause leichter 
an das in der schule gesprochene wort. Die englischen übungs- 
stücke sind kurz und so eingerichtet, dass sprachübungen sich 
leicht daran anknüpfen lassen. Ihr stoff ist den realien entnommen; 
doch bringt ein anhang auch anekdoten, fabeln und gedichte, die 
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allerdings teilweise auch in andern elementarbüchern zu finden 
sind. Der letzte teil des buches enthält auch kompositionsstoffe. 
Allein sie sind einfach gehalten und schliessen sich ziemlich eng 
an die entsprechenden englischen texte an, Das büchlein reicht 
für das erste unterrichtsjahr aus. Es wird sich für gymnasien wie 
für realschulen als brauchbares unterrichtsmittel erweisen. 


Stuttgart. Ph. Wagner. 


John Koch, Zlementarbuch der englischen sprache. 30. auflage. 
Ausgabe B. Verlag von Henri Grand. Hamburg 1904. 218 ss. 
Die tatsache, dass das buch in verhältnismässig kurzer zeit 
30 auflagen erlebt hat, spricht schon dafür, dass es ein recht 
brauchbares unterrichtsmittel ist. Die neue ausgabe B wurde 
dadurch veranlasst, dass in den preussischen realgymnasien die 
für den englischen unterricht festgestellte stundenzahl vermindert 
wurde. Der inhalt des elementarbuchs konnte deshalb in UIII 
nicht mehr gründlich erledigt werden, andererseits erwies sich der 
stoff für O III nicht mehr ausreichend. Was die grammatik an- 
belangt, so wurde besonders die syntax des verbs mehr berück- 
sichtigt; auch präpositionen und konjunktionen sind ausführlicher 
als bisher behandelt. Im übrigen wurde den einzelnen kapiteln 
wenig hinzugefügt. Dagegen wurde die zweite reihe der lesestücke 
unterdrückt, Neu hinzugekommen sind auch noch zusammen- 
hängende kompositionsstoffe, die teils umformungen oder er- 
weiterungen der gebotenen lesestücke sind, teils einen ihnen ver- 
wandten stoff behandeln. 
Das elementarbuch wird auch in seiner neuen form in ganz 
Deutschland freundliche aufnahme finden. 


Stuttgart. Ph. Wagner. 


John Koch, Äurze englische lesestücke. Verlag von Emil Gold- 
schmidt. Berlin 1904. 60 ss. : 

Das biichlein enthält zo lesestücke, teils ernsten, teils heiteren 
inhalts, denen vokabeln mit aussprachebezeichnung und kurze 
sachliche erklärungen unter dem text beigegeben sind. Dadurch 
wird den schülern die häusliche präparation erspart. Auffallend 
ist, dass Koch bei der aussprachebezeichnung für den ersten 
komponenten des vokals von zb. high und cow dasselbe zeichen 
wie für den vokal zb. von fat wählt. Dies dürfte für nordenglische 
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übersetzung ; lesestiick ohne weitere beigabe). An den gramma- 
tischen teil werden fragen gekniipft, aus deren beantwortung sich 
die regeln von selbst ergeben, mitunter wird auch die regel oder 
die grammatische tatsache geradezu vorgeführt. SS. 56—65 folgen 
weitere lesestücke, dann ss. 65—8ı die umschrift der lesestücke, 
ss. 8r—87 41 deutsche übungen zu den lesestücken, ss. 87—10g9 
die wörter zu den 42 lesestlicken, zu den 3 gedichten und zu 
den rätseln; zum schluss s. 109 Zhe English Alphabet; ss. 110—112 
aussprachetabelle, ss. 113—114 inhaltsangabe. Ich kann es nicht 
billigen, dass von thou etc. gar nicht die rede ist, einmal muss 
der schüler doch davon kenntnis erhalten, warum also nicht da, 
wo es hingehört, in der formenlehre? Im übrigen ist die be- 
schränkung auf das, was für den elementarkursus notwendig ist, 
lobend anzuerkennen, und ich zweifle nicht, dass sich an der 
hand des elementarbuchs ebenso wie mit so vielen anderen guten 
lehrbüchern gute erfolge erzielen lassen. Die folgenden teile sollen 
eine zusammenfassende grammatik, ein lesebuch und eine sammlung 
von deutschen stoffen zum übersetzen ins Englische bringen; wenn 
diese teile erschienen sind, werden wir darauf näher eingehen, 
vorläufig wird wohl keiner an die einführung des elementarbuchs 
denken, ehe nicht der kursus vollständig vorliegt. 
Dortmund, im Juli 1905. C. Th. Lion. 


VERMISCHTES. 


J. H. Schütz, Die gerechtigkeit gegenüber den schülern an den höheren lehr- 
anstalten. Im verlag des Leo-hospiz zu Berlin. 1903. 30 ss. 

Die broschüre zerfällt in drei kapitel, deren erstes von s. 3—9, deren 
zweites von s. 10—13 reicht; das dritte kapitel aber erstreckt sich von s. 14 
bi» zum schluss, d.i. bis s. 30. Diese letzten 17 seiten sind der »Praktischen 
pädagogik« des geheimen regierungsrats und vortragenden rats im preussischen 
kultusministerium herrn dr. Matthias entnommen, die’ andern 11 seiten aber 
sind vom verfasser selbst. Es ist ausordentlich dankenswert, dass herr J. H. 
Schtitz in seinem eignen werke einem fremden autor einen solchen raum zur 
verfügung stellt, wie er ihn selbst nicht einmal darin beansprucht, und bei- 
nahe möchte man ein solches, bisher ganz ungewohntes verfahren zur nach- 
ahmung empfehlen, wenn es offen wie hier und nur in der absicht geschieht, 
den ausführungen des fremden autors eine allgemeinere kenntnisnahme zu 
sichern. 

Ob das freilich bei einem werke von Matthias notwendig ist? Jedenfalls 
stützt es in erheblicher weise die ansicht des verfassers, dass wir oberlehrer 
den uns anvertrauten schülern in der regel nicht gerecht werden, weil wir die 
mtindlichen leistungen derselben nicht in der richtigen weise zu ihrer be- 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 1. 12 





MISCELLEN. 


A I 


RALPH ROISTER DOISTER. 


A definitive edition of the first regular English comedy, so 
interesting and important, not only on account of its historical 
position in the evolution of the drama, but also for its intrinsic 
literary merit and the many linguistic problems it presents to the 
scholar, is still awaited by students. The edition by Dr. Flügel, 
included amofig Representative English Comedies recently published 
by The Macmillan Company, can scarcely be said to have satisfied 
the demand. It is with the view of contributing to such an edition, 
should it ever be untertaken, that a few additional illustrations and 
remarks are here offered, supplementary to those contained 
in the notes and glossary of the edition by Mr. P. A. Robin 
and myself in The Temple Dramatists (Dent ıg901). I shall not, 
as a rule, repeat what is said there, nor comment on the 
parallel passages cited, but content myself with collecting the bare 
materials for some subsequent editor to use as he may think fit. 
The numbering of the lines follows that adopted in The Temple 
Dramatists. 

The Prologue, is either a condensed paraphrase of the prologue 
to Jack Juggler (Hazlitt's Dodsley II, pp. 109—ı12), or that is 
an expansion of the main ‘points’ of this. I incline to the former 
view. Roister Doister is largely a cenfo, though the patchwork 
is cleverly disguised. 

I, 1 1. ‘For als lang leifis the mirrie man 
As the sorie, for ocht he can’. 
Lindesay, Ane Satyre (EETS.), 106. 
I, 1 25. ‘This is the cause that I could neuer yet 
Hang on their sleues’. 
Sir Thomas Wiat, Of the Courtiers life, 78. 
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*Spes mihi adempta est. 1 can hang now on no man's sleeue?. 
Terenze in English. (1629.) - 

I, 1 29. ‘We are content at this time to sooth her in her vanitie’. 
Lyly, Mydas, III, 111 69. 

‘Sooth me in all I say’. Massinger, The Duke of Milan, 
vı. 

I, 1ı 49. “And Aolde him vp with yea and nay’. The Schole- 
house of Women, 185. (Hazlitt’s Early Popular Poetry, IV 112.) 

‘Il holde up a thing, I mayntayne it. Je mayntens’. 
Palsgrave (ed. Génin), p. 587. 
I, 1 56. ‘For a need’. Jack Juggler (Hazlitt Dodsl. II 117). 
‘I could tell ye for a need his name 
That is ordained to be your next husband’. 
A Warning to Faire Women, 662. 

I, 1 124. ‘Told his ade honor’ [of an innkeeper]. Nash, The 
Unfortunate Traveller (ed. Gosse), p. 16. 

I take Ave to be one of Merygreeke’s ambiguous phrases, 
meaning (1) kindred), (2) beery. 

I, ıI 126. ‘I fain would know, 

How many millons of our other nobles, 
Would make one Guise. There is a true fenth Worthy’. 
Chapman, The Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois, I, 1. 
‘My Zenth Worthy! Shirley, Love-Tricks, III, v. (Cf. 
‘a fourth Fury’, Massinger, The Duke of Milan, V, 11.) 

I, 11 137. ‘All the maidens of parage?. Florice and Blaunche- 
flour (Ellis, Early English Metrical Romances, p. 466). 

I, 11 175. ‘You know my mind; let me alone with him’. Marlowe, 
Jew of Malta, IV (ed. Dyce, p. 167). (Cf. Plautus, Aul. 441, 
‘“scis tam meam sententiam’. 

I, Wi 11. “Whirring me from my friends’. Pericles, IV, I 21. 
I take whurre to mean ‘hurry’, not ‘growl’, as Dr. Flügel 
apparently does. 

I, III 14. ‘Soft fire makes sweet malt, they say’. Antony Munday, 
A Banquet of Dainty Conceits, 1588. (Bullen, England's Helicon, 
p. VII.) 

I, 1 24. ‘The tonge it went or patins’. Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, II, Iv 35. 

I, 111 27. ‘I hold thee a grote?. Ib. II, m1 24. 

“I Aolde you a grota’. Doctour Doubble Ale, 387. (Hazlitt, 
EPP. III 319.) 


I, 


I, 


I, 


I, 
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For the two meanings of drink, cf. Jack Juggler (Hazlitt 
Dodsl. II 144). 


‘I shrew me, if I drank any more than twice today, 
Till I met even now with that other I, 
And with him I supped and dran truly’. 


I think the secondary meaning of drink (= to suffer punish- 
ment) is derived from the biblical expression in Mat. XXVI 
42, &c. 

II 64. ‘A Stoppe, impedimentum’. Levins, Manipulus Voca- 
bulorum (1570). What authority has Dr. Flügel for explaining 
it as ‘stitch’? 
II 70. ‘John, John, yer fingers is a’ thoombs. Wee Macgreegor 
(1903) p. 70. 
III 97. ‘May we with your liking salute you, lady? 

Petron. Let me wipe my mouth, sir, 

With my cambrick handkerchief, and then have at you’. 
Massinger, The Great Duke of Florence, IV, 11. 
Ili 110. ‘As good a felow as ever kyste a cowe?. Grammer 
Gurton’s Needle, III, I 2. 


I iv 12. ‘He maketh no noddes. I mage of Ypocrisy (quoted 


by Hazlitt, EPP. IV 205). 


Niuebecetur means a “prickmedainty’, an affected, finnicking 
woman. It is a latinized form of niebice (as collocavit of 
collock), which itself is a contemptuous reduplication of nice. 
Each stage of the development can be proved by examples. 
The first is seen in The Interlude of Youth (Hazl. Dodsl. II 22). 
<A little pretty zisei, Ye be well nice, God wot! Ye be a little 
pretty pye! iwis, ye go full gingerly’. The next is found in 
Locrine, III 131 (ed. Tauchnitz, p. 164), ‘No, by my troth, 
mistress /Vicebice?. The latinized form occurs (as well as in the 
passage quoted in The Temple Dramatists), in The Boke of 
Mayd Emlyn, 224 (Hazlitt, EPP. IV go). 

‘To gete gownes and furs, 
These nysebeceturs, 
Of men sheweth theyr pyte’. 


I do not understand what Dr. Flügel means by explaining it 
as mescio quid dicitur. 

IV 23. Zut a whistle, simply means ‘Pooh, nonsense!? Cf. “Tut, 
a fig’s end!’ A Warning for Faire Women, 438. (It would not 
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IV, Iv 21. “With your sharp fre-forks crack my starved bones’. 
Locrine, IV, Iv (ed. Tauchnitz, p. 179). 

IV, v 15. ‘He struts it bravely, an alderman’s pace at least’. 
A Woman never Vext (Hazl. Dodsl. XII 155.) 

‘An thou goest but an alderman’s pace’. Shirley, Love 
Tricks, II, 11. 

IV, vi 18. “Take her at the bound’. Middleton, A Trick &c., 
II, 1 202. 

IV, vil 60. After long wavering between two possible inter- 
pretations of this phrase, I have come to the conclusion that 
it is another of Merygreeke’s ambiguities, and that 40/2 meanings 
are intended, one for Roister Doister’s ears, the other for the 
audience. To Roister Doister it is intended to mean, ‘the best 
from here to Greece’. (Hennes it the ME. form of ence, and 
grece of Greece). We find a similar expression in Heywood's 
Epigrams, ‘No goose need go barefoot between this and Greece’; 
and hence is used without a verb of motion in ‘That same is 
she, that is the most bawde hens to Coventrie’ (Heywood, A 
Mery Play, ed. Whittingham, p. 9). To the audience it is 
intended to mean, ‘the best for fattening hens’. Cf. “A strange 
furmety, Will feed ye up as fat as hens i the forehead? 
(Beaumont and Fletcher, Bonduca, I, 11). Roister Doister is 
called a “hen? on account of his cowardice. Cf. Shelton, Colyn 
Cloute, 169, ‘herted /yke an hen’; All’s Well, II, 111 224, ‘Lord 
have mercy on thee for a hen?’ (of Parolles), Hens would 
naturally be fattened with the contents of the kitchen bucket. 
For the play on the words grease and Greece, cf. A Match at 
Midnight (Hazl. Dodsl. XIII gr), 

“Alex. Harkee, brother, where lies her living? 
Tim. Where? Why, in Greece. 

Alex. In grease. 

Sim. She looks as if she had sold kitchen stuff.’ 

IV, vir 67. ‘Bacchanalian mzst?. Jb. p. 47. 

‘To drink any stranger drunk in his own element of drink, 
"or more properly in his own nis? language’. Dekker, The 
Gul’s Hornbook (ed. Hindley, p. 66). 

IV, VIIl 99. Some be interjectyons betokenyng warnyng to cease. 
Ho, as ho, de par le diable, ho’. Palsgrave (ed. Génin), p. 888. 

V, vir 8. ‘I take one tardy. Je surprens’. Ib. p. 750. “Take 
her tardy’. Gammer Gurton’s Needle, IV, II 110. 
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und seiner engern heimat, fremder den fernern regionen unsrer 
wissenschaft: John Glen, der vorzüglichste kenner schottischer 
musik und musikgeschichte. Er trat frühzeitig in das von seinem 
vater begründete geschäft ein und war bis unmittelbar vor seinem 
ende darin tätig. Dort verfertigte man weithin wohlberufene sack- 
pfeifen, schalmeien, flöten und geigen, dem lehrling zu mancherlei 
gewinn. Er macht die beste schule durch, die dem musikforscher 
werden kann: er lernt den innern bau der instrumente fachmännisch- 
gründlich kennen. Die beurteilung der melodie erheischt innige 
vertrautheit mit dem instrumente, das sie hervorbringt, vor allem 
aber die beurteilung der grundständigen, volkstümlichen, der 
nationalen melodien. Das prüfen der instrumente aber bringt es 
mit sich, dass in der schmalen werkstatt an steilfälligem hange, 
aus deren fenstern der blick über die geschäftig-heitere Princes 
Street weg in weite, blauende tiefen schweift, die alten weisen der 
berge und des flachlandes jahraus jahrein nicht verstummen. Sie 
werden John Glen innig vertraut, sie tönen in sein leben hinein 
und verbinden sich mit ihm, er dient ihnen praktisch wirkend 
durch lange jahrzehnte und widmet ihnen auch seine musse in 
anspruchsloser, ergebnisreicher arbeit. 

Glen hat nur zwei werke veröffentlicht, aber sie sind fund- 
gruben für den forscher, der das ausserordentlich schwierige ge- 
biet der schottischen volksmusik bearbeitet oder auch nur flüchtig 
betritt, muster der vollständigkeit, niederschläge gründlichen, kritisch 
gehüteten sammelfleisses. 1891 und 95 erschienen die beiden 
bücher der Glen Collection of Scottish Dance Music, Strathspevs, 
Reels and Jigs. Der erste teil umfasst eine auswahl von tanz- 
weisen aus sämtlichen einschlägigen veröffentlichungen zwischen 
1757 und 1792, mit Bremner angefangen, der zuerst eine Collection 
of Scots Reels or Country Dances herausgab, bis zu Malcolm 
McDonald’s Third Collection of Strathspey Reels; der zweite ent- 
hält die fortsetzung des werkes bis 1800, im ganzen 291 tänze 
in leicht spielbarem klaviersatz. Dazu kommt wertvollstes material 
in den einleitungen: biographische skizzen der musiker und musik- 
verleger, — als quellen verwertete Glen mit viel erfolg zeitungs- 
notizen und annoncen von den angehefteten blättern der musikalien, 
ausserdem die alten adressbücher, die es ihm ermöglichten, den 
oft sehr häufigen wohnungswechsel der auch damals schon wenig 
sesshaften künstlerschar von jahr zu jahr zu verfolgen — genaue 
transskriptionen aller titelblätter in chronologischer reihenfolge, 
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SOCIAL AND HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES 
IN THE MIDDLE ENGLISH ATHELSTON. 


LT NAN NT 


I. 


Although it is one of the most interesting romances 
preserved in Middle English and, indeed, a very charming 
specimen of medizval narrative, the romance of Athelston has 
been strangely neglected. Since the appearance of Zupitza’s 
excellent edition in 1890°), it has remained as it was before, 
little noticed and apparently little regarded. Thus the wish 
of the editor, »dass freunde der sagenvergleichung davon 
kenntnis nehmen und ähnliche erzählungen nachweisen 
möchten« ?2), has not been granted. 

Nevertheless, the romance presents several questions of 
interest to students of comparative literature that are still 
unsolved. In the first place, it remains that rava avıs in 
Middle English literature, a romance with no source or ana- 
logue in Old French. In the second place, the delightful 
story of the four messengers who meet in the forest and 
swear to be “weddyd breperyn”, with which the romance 
opens, has not yet been paralleled from our own or other 
literatures. Finally, the vivid scenes which tell how Alryk, 
archbishop of Canterbury, rode post-haste to Westminster 
and quarreled with the king are still unexplained. 


1) »Die romanze von Athelstone, ed. J. Zupitza, I and II, Ang/, Stud, 
XIII, pp. 331—414; III, idid. XIV, 321—344. The romance had previously 
been printed by Hartshorne in Ancient Metrical Tales, 1829, pp. 1—34, and 
Thomas Wright in Religuiae Antiquae, 1845, II, pp. 85 fl. 

2) Engl. Stud. X1V, p. 322. 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 2. 13 
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wedded brothers or brothers, whenever they are mentioned 
together. 

Zupitza') rightly interpreted the expression weddyd broper 
as equivalent to »wedbroßer, das zuerst in der bereits me. 
Laud-hs. der Sachsenchronik zum jahre 656 vorzukommen 
scheint, altn. wedbropir und ezdbropir, mlat. frater turatus, 
dem sworn brother der zeit Shakespeare’s«, It is possible, 
however, to carry somewhat further a matter which throws 
light on the primitive social customs of England and also, I 
believe, on the material used by the original writer of this 
romance. 

Brotherhood by oath is one of the oldest and most 
widespread of artificial social customs. As a primitive legal 
fiction?) it corresponds to adoption, which is fatherhood by 
compact. Evidences of its existence have been found among 
almost all those races, whose early conditions have received 
the attention of scholars?). Asia and Africa, as well as Europe, 
have known the custom from an early time. Herodotus de- 
scribes+) it as it was practised by the early Arabians, and 
explorers in modern times have met with it among the savages 
of Africa). 

Abundant examples of the rite among the peoples of 
Germanic stock, especially in its Scandinavian form, have 
been collected and analyzed°). Here, as elsewhere, it first 
took the shape of an artificial commingling of blood, by which 
the contracting parties were thought to become brothers in 
fact, bound to each other by ties and obligations no less 


') Note to v. 10, p. 346. 

2) See Maine, Ancient Law. chap. 11. 

3) For general discussions see J. Grimm, Acchisaltertimer, 1828, pp. 192 ff., 
and Geschichte der deutschen sprache, 294 ed. 1853, pp. 92 ff.; J. Lippert, 
Aulturgeschichte, 11, pp. 333 fl.; Robertson Smith, Ainship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia, 1885, pp. 47—52, 314 ff.; Plummer, Z7wo of the Saxon Chro- 
nicles, Il, pp. 25, 26 (1899). 

+, 111 >. 

5) See the example cited by Plummer. 

6) See Weinhold, Altnordisches leben, 1856, pp. 287—290; von Amira 
in Paul’s Grundriss, Il, 2, pp. 146, 147; J. Flach, “Le compagnonnage dans 
les chansons de geste”, Etudes romances dedies a Gaston Paris, 1891, 
pp. 146—149; Gummere, Germanic Origins, 1892, pp. 173—175. I owe to 
the kindness of Professor Gummere much of the illustrative material here used. 

13” 
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of the chanson de geste"), the picture is no less striking. 
The character of the heroes’ relationship is shown in Amiloun’s 
speech to Amis, when he sets out for ‚his home. 

“Broper, as we er trewpe pliszt 

Both wip word & dede, 

Fro pis day forward neuer mo 

To faily oper for wele no wo, 

To helpe him at his nede, 

Broper, be now trewe to me, 

& y schal ben as trewe to pe, 

Also god me spede!” 

(vv. 293—300.) 
The specific occasion and the ceremony by which the two 
heroes had become thus “troth plight” is not mentioned in 
the romance, probably because their brotherhood was repre- 
sented as due to the will of heaven, which brought them into 
the world to be twins, though born of different parents. 
Other references in English literature show that the 
custom was known at an early date and that knowledge of 
it lingered among the people to times not very remote from 
our own. Unfortunately, they give us very little information 
as to the rites by which men became adoptive brothers. 
Perhaps the oldest examples are those in the Laud and 

Cottonian manuscripts (E and D) of the Chronicle, to one of 
which Zupitza referred, as quoted above. In the former, 
under 656 (written in the first half of the twelfth century), 
Oswy is spoken of as “wed broder” of the Mercian king 
Wulfhere ?). In the latter, under 1016 (written in the second 
half of the eleventh century), Cnut and Edmund met and 
“wurdon feolagan | wed brodra, |] ge fastnadan zgder mid 
wedde. ] eac mid adan”:). As has already been remarked‘), 


t) I leave altogether out of account the complicated questions of relation- 
ship and origin presented by this saga, since they do not affect the matters 
mentioned here. Whatever the ultimate source of the tale, it was genuinely 
absorbed by the people of France and England, and the fraternity of the two 
heroes cannot be regarded as foreign. 

2) Two of the Saxon Chronicles, ed. Earle and Plummer, 1892, I, p. 29. 

3) bid. p. 152. The corresponding sections in E and F have the latter 
part of the expression but not the former. See Plummer’s note, II, p. 199. 

4) Plummer, II, p. 26. 
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and his tie closer to his own father than to his du//y'), the 
“man that’s faith and troth to me”, Bewick and Graham, after 
drinking, quarrel about .the merits of their sons, who are 
“faith and troth” to each other. Graham goes home. and 
insists that his son fight either his bully or him, that he may 
show his worth in arms. The young man deliberates: 
“If it be [my] fortune my bully to kill, 
As you shall boldly understand, 
In every town that I ride through, 
They'll say, There rides a brotherless man!” 


“Nay, for to kill my bully dear, 
I think it will be a deadly sin; 
And for to kill my father dear, 
The blessing of heaven I neer shall win.” 
(str. 19 and 20.) 


He finally decides to fight young Bewick; but each says that 
if the other be slain, “Tis home again I'll never gae”. 
Graham kills his sworn brother but leaps on his sword and 
dies before him. Nowhere is the feeling inspired by the oath 
of brotherhood more clearly expressed. The memory of a 
tie so strong that it almost outweighed the claims of a man’s 
father gives the ballad surprising force and shows how in- 
timately the principle involved affected the life of our 
ancestors. 

We have seen that brotherhood by oath proceedcd from 
brotherhood by mingling of blood, and that it has left traces 
on many pages of English literature. We must now look at 
one or two particular features of the custom as illustrated 
by Athelston. The main fact is evident. The framework of 
the plot is the relationship into which the four messengers 
enter by their own will, and the action proceeds from the 
oath they take. What were the circumstances of this pledge? 
The poet says: 

“By a forest gan bey mete 
Wip a cros, stood iz a strete 
Be leff vndyr a lynde.” 


1) The Vew Engl, Dict. says that the etymology of this word is obscure, 
that possibly it comes from Dutch dor, a lover of either sex, also brother. 
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My bysschopryche pou reves me, 
And crystyndom forbede I pe: 
Preest schal Per non syngge. 
Neyper maydynchyld ne knaue 
Crystyndom schal per non haue. 
To care I schal pe brynge. 


‘I schal gare crye porw3 ylke a tous, 
pat kyrkys scholez be brokez doun ... 
And stokez agayn wip porn. 
And pou schalt lygge iz an old dyke, 
As it were an heretyke: 
Allas, pat pou were born. 


‘zyff pou be ded, pat I may see, 
Asoylyd schalt pou neuere bee. 
panne is py soule ix sorwe. 
And I schal wende iz vncoupe lond 
And gete me strunge men of hond: 
My bropir zit schal I borwe. 
I schal brynge vpon py lond 
Huzgyr and pyrst ful strong, 
Cold, drouzjpe and sorwe. 
I schal noujt leue on py lond 
Wurp pe gloues on py hond 
To begge ne to borwe.’”’ 
(vv. 453— 494.) 
After pronouncing this curse the archbishop goes out, 
meets his followers who have come after him from Canterbury, 
and enters “Flete-strete”. There 


“Wip lordys off Yngelond gan he mete 

Vpon a nobyl aray. 
On here knees pey kneledez adouz 
And praydez hym off his benysouz: 

He nykkyd hem wip nay.” 

(vv. 499—503.) 
A knight asks him what has become of his cross and ring. 

“Panne he sayde: ‘zoure cursyd kyng 
Hap me refft off al my pyng 

And off al my worldly wan; 
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the same year at Woodstock. The question at issue was the 
king’s proposal that “clerical criminals should be tried in the 
ordinary courts of the country’'). In Adkelston the breach 
was made by Alryk’s opposition to the king’s unjust and 
illegal sentence of death on a nobleman without any form of 
trial. The parallel is not very close; but the similarity is 
sufficient to be counted as evidence, especially since the quarrel 
in romance as in history became a question of the supreme 
power of church or state’). 


More important, however, is the likeness between. the 
scene in the church at Westminster and the close of the 
council of Northampton, which marked the complete rupture 
of Henry and Thomas. In January 1164, at the council of 
Clarendon, the archbishop had withstood the king to his 
face, despite a characteristic outburst of Angevin fury3). At 
Northampton the attitude of the king was excessively over- 
bearing and the spirit of Thomas far from conciliatory. After 
the trial, at which both had been somewhat unreasonable, 
Thomas came back to the castle during the progress of the 
council that was to decide his fate. With cross in hand he 
entered the hall and awaited the king’s pleasure. The latter 
is said*) to have dreaded the flight of the archbishop lest he 
move the pope to pronounce an interdict on the kingdom. 
At last Earl Robert of Leicester was sent from the council- 
chamber to announce the king’s sentence. Before he could 
fulfil his mission, however, Thomas sternly interrupted him, 
appealing to the pope. With uplifted crucifix he then strode 
from the hall amid the jeers and insults of the courtiers, who 
took this means to revenge themselves upon the fallen favorite, 
perhaps with the thought of pleasing the king, though some- 
what tardily Henry sent word that no disrespect should be 
paid the archbishop. Once outside the castle, Thomas met 
with a different reception. He was acclaimed by a multitude 


*) Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 1883, I, p. 501. 

2) See v. 530 already quoted. 

3) See Kate Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings, 1887, Il, p. 25 

4) William of Canterbury, Robertson, I, p. 29; Grim, Robertson, II, 
p. 390; Anon. J, Robertson, IV, p. 40. 
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He was equally tenacious of his rights, equally faithful to his 
order, equally beloved by the nation. 

To conclude, we find narrated in a romance of the four- 
teenth century certain events that are curiously similar to 
other events which took place in England between one and 
two centuries earlier. We know from many sources that the 
historical events had by that time become imbedded in the 
popular legend of a greatly venerated saint. We find that 
the characters of the {fing and archbishop in the romance are 
nowise unlike those of the historical account, indeed that the 
qualities most likely to be seized by tradition are strongly 
accentuated. It has already been shown that the writer of 
the romance drew upon English annals for other parts of his 
narrative. Is it unreasonable, then, to suppose that the events 
now in question are reminiscent of the relations between 
Henry II. and Thomas Becket? Absolute proof in such cases 
is exceedingly difficult. In this instance it has not been 
accomplished. At the same time, the evidence seems to 
warrant the conclusion that the legend of St. Thomas 
furnished some of the materials for the romance of Athelston. 


Princeton University. 
Gordon Hall Gerould. 


‚, NOTES ON ‘SIR GAWAYNE AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT’. 


PPAR OAL, 


In going through the text of the Middle English poem 
‘Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight? with my pupils, the 
book which has been the greatest help to me in elucidating 
many of the difficult words and phrases, has been the Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary. The Glossary to the E.E.T.S. 
Edition by Richard Morris, though wonderfully good con- 
sidering how many years ago it was compiled, is very defective, 
and the Middle English Dictionaries do not adequately supply 
the defects of the Glossary. The author of ‘Sir Gawayne’, 
besides being a poet, and a man of literary tastes, must have 
been a sportsman, and a lover of nature and outdoor life, 
hence his vocabulary is full of words likely to be preserved 
in the dialects of the district to which he belonged. Of course 
there are, besides, a vast number of words which are wholly 
unlikely to be found in the dialects, words relating to armour, 
knightly prowess, architecture etc. I have searched in vain 
for anything which shall tell what were the scAoles (1. 160) 
which the Green Knight wore ‘under his shanks’, or explain 
how the outer wall of his castle was endaned (l. 790). 

In the following pages I have put together in alphabetical 
order, some points which have struck me as worth noticing, 
In a few cases, words, of which the meanings were only 
vaguely conjectured before, can now by the aid of the Dialect 
Dictionary be given definite meanings; in others, useful cor- 
roborative evidence can be found for meanings hitherto resting 
merely on the context; and lastly, the dialects often help in 
bringing to light still more clearly, the extraordinary powers 
of accurate observation, and the feeling for picturesque detail 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 2. 14 
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kimme, ‘rim or edge of a vase’. Stratmann derives it from 
O.N. ktmbla, ‘to bind up. bundle’. Is it possible that the word 
chymble is a derivative of an adj. cham? Cf. E.D.D. Cham 
adv. Obs. Nhb. Lan. ‘Awry’. Cf. cam, adj. For the sound- 
changes involved compare the dialect forms cham and chimble 
‘to nibble into small fragments, to gnaw’. Chymöbled would 
then have the sense of clumsily put on, twisted in ungainly 
fashion, over the black chin of the ancient lady, in con- 
tradistinction to the folds of the pearl-strewn kerchiefs which 
set off the snow-white throat of the younger lady. 

Devaye (I. 1497). The Ms. has de vaye. The 1869 
Edition of the text altered this to denaye, and as such it is 
quoted in the N.E.D. under the verb Deny, to say ‘no’ to, etc. 
as in |. 1493. This emendation seems very plausible, the 
only objection to it is that the v is required by the alliteration. 
Is it not possibly a corruption of devall, ‘to desist? etc.? Cf. 
E.D.D. devall Sc. Irel. Nhb. v. and sb. ‘to halt, stop, desist, 
cease’... Fr. devaller, ‘to descend, slide or go down’ (Cotgr.). 
The writing of devaye for devall might be due to confusion 
with denaye in the preceding sentence. The sense would then 
be: ‘If anyone were so ill-mannered that she would wish you 
to desist’, or if one could take the verb as here used tran- 
sitively: ‘would wish to stop you’, 

Drechch (Il. 1972). The Glossary translates this as 
‘trouble, hurt’, and expressly says it does not here signify 
‘delay’. The N.E.D. also gives the meaning ‘trouble’ for the 
sb. in this passage, and the meaning ‘delay’, only to the verb. 
Cf. Dretch v? Dretch v.* signifies ‘to afflict, torment’, etc. 
The word occurs in the dialects only as a verb. Cf. E.D.D. 
Dretch v. Sc. ‘to go heavily and reluctantly; to dawdle, 
linger’. As far as the word drechch itself goes, it might 
mean either ‘trouble? or ‘delay’. I am inclined to think that 
‘delay’ is the better translation, since I hold it to be more 
in harmony with the context. Cf. fare at pe gaynest 
l. 1973. Now certainly in the modern dialects gain, used of 
a road or direction, means ‘straight, direct, near’. Moreover, 
the servant was sent with Sir Gawayne expressly as a guide 
(v. Il. 1077, 8), not as a protector. The lord of the castle 
induced his guest to tarry, by promising him this guide, who 
should conduct him by the shortest route to the Green Chapel, 

14° 
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This, I think, proves conclusively that the molaynes in our 
text were the trappings of the horse’s bridle. We may com- 
pare the whole passage with the list of Gryngolet's harness 
given in lines 597—604 where Ze drydel is specially mentioned. 

Muged (I. 2080). The Glossary gives the meaning of 
this word as ‘was cloudy’, adding that Sir F. Madden renders 
it ‘stirred, hovered’. Stratmann gives mugen, v. “become cloudy’, 
apparently merely quoting from the Glossary, for whereas in 
the latter the wrong line, viz. 142, is given, the ‘same mistake 
appears in the Dictionary. No other instance of the use of 
the word is given. The form muged evidently stands for 
mugged (cp. biges for digges |. 20). Cf. E.D.D. Mug, sb.’ 
and v.? Sc. Lan. Stf. Not. War. Shr. e.An, 1. sb. ‘A fog 
or mist; a slight rain or drizzle’... 2. v. ‘To rain slightly, 
to drizzle’. Here then we have the real meaning of the word 
in our text, and we may translate the first half of the line 
by ‘Mist fell on the moor in drizzling rain’, which forms an 
exact parallel to the second half-line, ‘it melted on the 
mountains’. Both this line and the one following are note- 
worthy instances of the survival of the O.E. poetic style in 
this poem (cp. note on Myst-hakel), 

Mused (Il. 2404). The Glossary gives the meaning of 
this word as ‘stood in doubt’, on the authority of the Prompt. 
Parv. Might it not be better rendered by ‘walked’, the whole 
phrase ‘who walked under heaven’, being equivalent to ‘lived 
on earth’? Cf. E.D.D. Muse, v.t and sb. Cum. Yks. Lan. 
Nhp. ... t.v. “To dream, to ‘moon about’, to go about in 
a listless manner”. To thus use a word with a specific meaning 
in a general sense, is quite in accordance with the diction of 
an alliterative poem. 

Mynt, vb. (li. 2274, 2290), sb. (ll. 2345, 2352). The 
Glossary gives as the meaning of the verb ‘aim or strike’, and 
for the substantive ‘aim, blow’. Stratmann gives only ‘think, 
intend, point’, in which sense the word occurs in the Alliterative 
Poems. The sense in which the author uses the word in our 
text is more exactly defined in the E.D.D. Cf. Mint, v. and 
sb. Sc. Irel. n.Cy. Nhb. Yks. Lan, Lin. Nhp. e.An.... 
3. “To make a feigned attempt at; to make a movement as if 
to strike a blow but without doing it’. 
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the dialects. Cf. E.D.D. Rome, sb.” Sc. Irel. n.Cy. Nhb.... 
I. ‘A tangle of brushwood, thorns, etc.; a thick growth of 
weeds’. 


Rykande (Il. 2337). This word has been altered to 
rfa]ykande, and in accordance with this emendation, the 
Glossary gives the meaning as ‘loud, strong’, literally ‘rushing’, 
from rayke, ‘to rush, flow’. No doubt this explanation is based 
on a comparison between the passage in our text, and Pearl 
l. 112. But whereas in the latter instance raykande is fitly 
used of running water, in the former instance it is less fitly 
used of a man’s voice. A much better sense can be gained 
if we leave the word as it stands in the MS. Cf. E.D.D. Rick, 


v3 and sb.* Yks. Lan. Chs.... 1. v. ‘To rattle, jingle, 
make a noise; to chatter? ... Hence (1) Ricking, ppl. adj. 
‘noisy’... 3. “To grumble, scold’. Lan.” We may then 


translate the passage thus: 
. ‘with a big voice, 
And with a noisy sound, he to the knight said’. 

Rys (l. 1698). The Glossary gives only the ordinary 
meanings, ‘bough, twig’, for this instance of the use of the 
word. It may refer here to the boughs of the trees in the 
‘holt’, or possibly it means the brushwood, with which the 
rocks, or rocky banks were overgrown. In the quotation given 
in Stratmann from the Avowing of King Arther, it obviously 
denotes brushwood. Cf. E.D.D. Rise sb.” and v.” In gen. dial. 
use in Sc. Irel. and Eng. ... 4. ‘Brushwood, undergrowth’. 


Scowtes (I. 2167). The Glossary translates this as ‘high 
rocks’, but with a query. Stratmann has scoute sb. O.N. shazz; 
‘cave formed by projecting rocks’. The passage in this text 
is the only one quoted. The word is dying out in some of 
the dialects in which it formerly occurred, but it still exists 
in Derbyshire, and the meaning of it confirms that given in 
the Glossary. Cf. E.D.D, Scout sb." Obs. or obsol. Nhb. Wm. 
Yks. Lan. Der. ‘A high rock or hill; a projecting ridge, a 
precipice’. 

Skayued (l. 2167). The Glossary translates this as ‘wild’, 
and in a note on page 84, compares it to a dialect form sca/e 
‘wild’. Stratmann also gives the meaning as ‘wild’, but with a 
query. But scafe in the dialects does not mean ‘wild’ in the 
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land, between the field and the wood. S¢rothe, in Pearl |. 115, 
I take to be a different word. It is given in the Glossary to 
the Allit. Poems as ‘bold, fierce’, with a query. But cf. E.D.D. 
Strouthy, adj. Sc. ‘strong’. 

Tablez (l. 789). The Glossary gives the meaning as 
‘corbels’, but with a query. I am inclined to think it means 
the coping, running along the top of the wall. Cf. E.D.D. 
Tabling, sb. Sc. Yks. Wor. Glo. Bdf. 1. “The stone coping 
of a wall or gable’. 

Taysed (1.1169). The Glossary gives Zaysed = teased (?), 
‘driven, harassed’. Stratmann also quotes the word under 7é@sen, 
‘pull about; card (wool); tease’, It is interesting to note that 
the word Zease is still found in the dialects in the sense of ‘to 
drive’. Cf. E.D.D. Zease, v. 4. “To harass; to drive’. Sc. 
(Jam. Suppl.) w. Som.'. 

Teuelyng (l. 1514). The Glossary of the new Edition, 
and both the text and Glossary of the 1864 Edition print 
Tenelyng. (Cf. Tyruen 1. 1921. Glossary Zyrnen.) In the 
Glossary to the Allit. Poems we find: Teuel (or tenel?), 
‘enclose, or? undermine’, Cleanness |. 1189. This is probably 
the same word. The translation given to Zenelyng, Sir Gaw. 
l. 1514 is ‘trouble’, with a query. I am inclined to consider 
the reading Zeuelyng the better one, and to take it as meaning 
‘struggling, toilsome journeying, adventurous wandering’, in fact 
a comprehensive term of which ll. 1516—1519 are an ampli- 
fication : 

‘How men for their loyal love have ventured their lives, 

Endured for their love doleful times’ etc. 
Cf. E.D.D. Zevel, v. Sc. Also in form Zevvel (Jam.). ‘To con- 
fuse; to put into a disorderly state’. A quotation is given from 
Carlyle: “Gawn up and down the country tevelling and 
screeching like a wild bear”. Or perhaps a closer signification 
might be found if we could treat Zeuelyng as a derivative of 
tave. Cf. E.D.D. Tave, v.* and sb. Sc. Nhb. Dur, Cum. Wm. 
Yks. Lan. Lin. etc. ... 4. ‘To strive, toil, labour’. 8. ‘To 
walk heavily through dirt, snow, etc.; to wade; to struggle 
on’. Or, further, ex might possibly be equivalent to ew, and 
the word a derivative of few. Cf. E.D.D. Tew, v.t... Se. 
Nhb. Dur. Cum. Wm. Yks. Lan. etc... . 9. ‘To toil, labour; 
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nahegelegtes motiv, worin sich die eigenart Hamlet’s besser 
spiegeln konnte, heraus und gewann dadurch den grossen 
vorteil, den Dänenprinzen gar nicht englischen boden betreten 
und die eigentliche handlung ohne nennenswerte unterbrechungen 
sich abspielen zu lassen, zugleich aber durch die unvermutet 
schnelle rückkehr ohne die gefährten dem könig einen schreck 
einzujagen, der die letzten und entscheidenden massnahmen 
nötig macht; auch wird so die zustimmung des noch nicht 
abgekühlten und zu ruhigerer besinnung gelangten Laertes zu 
den schurkenstreichen, die man ihm zumutet, wenigstens 
einigermassen erklärt. 


Heidelberg. Robert Petsch. 
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und doch einige zeit brauchte, bis er seinen weg über den 
kanal nach England fand, so wird Monsieur Thomas vielleicht 
nicht vor 1620 fertig geworden sein. 

Fletcher’s lustspiel ist ja sicherlich, wenn auch nicht aus 
6 oder gar 29 quellen, doch aus mehreren vorlagen kontaminiert. 
Guskar hatte nun (s. 52) gemeint, »solche unzahl von quellen, 
die sich für einen einzigen theaterabend zusammenfinden sollten, 
kennzeichnet so recht den jungen dichter, der nur auf hin- 
reichend stoff ängstlich bedacht ist.e Ich teile diese ansicht 
nicht. Vielheit der quellen setzt einmal grosse belesenheit 
voraus, die gerade einem jungen dichter nicht zu gebote 
steht; dann findet man, nicht sowohl bei anfängern als vielmehr 
bei reiferen dichtern, die neigung zu kontaminieren. So sind 
zb. Jean Rotrou’s älteste stücke durchaus nach einer vorlage 
gearbeitet. Erst bei seinem 14. hebt er mit der kontamination 
an, um sie bis an sein lebensende fortzusetzen. Sollte es nicht 
auch bei Fletcher so gewesen sein, der mit dem französischen 
dramatiker auch in anderer hinsicht eine gewisse ähnlichkeit 
zeigt? 

München. Arthur Ludwig Stiefel. 


16* 
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consistent with other uses of the Participle, which may be 
generally paraphrased by ‘in the act of -ing?.” 

Eine vermittelnde stellung nimmt Sweet ein, der in seiner 
New English Grammar, Part. II: Syntax, p. 121 sich folgender- 
massen über diese konstruktion ausspricht: “Although the znag- 
form after the objective or common case is formally a 
participle, we certainly do not feel that coming in / do 
not like him coming here modifies kim in the same way as 
it does in / saw him coming: coming in the former sentence 
is, in fact, a half-gerund.” 

Dass das partizip präsens in derselben bedeutung wie das 
gerundium verwendet werden kann, hat nichts merkwürdiges 
an sich, wenn man bedenkt, dass das partizip auf -zzg sich 
im 14. jahrhundert aus zm + gerundium durch wegfall der 
präposition za» entwickelt hat und dann nur allmählich sämt- 
liche funktionen des alten particips auf -eade übernommen hat 
(s. Einenkel, Streifzüge durch die me. syntax, p. 273). 


Wien, November 1905. J. Ellinger. 
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auf -and (§ 102) entfällt mit dem vorkommen des d in südlichen 
quellen (hier in Libeaus Disc.) der boden. 

Der analogiebildung traut der verf. freilich alles zu. Me. 
rouncy soll (§ 12) aus afrz. roncin entstanden sein (vgl. vielmehr 
afr. ronci) und das r» verloren haben nach ne. donkey, hackney 
(me. hagueneie); me. chastise soll (5 73) seine endung -ése catechise, 
criticize, civilize (von Murray 1449 bezw. 1649 u. 1601 zuerst 
belegt) verdanken; ne. azcestre soll ancessour verdrängt haben 
»vielleicht unter miteinwirkung der vielen ortsnamen auf -cester, 
-chester, ae. ceaster«e (§ 67), und ne. partridge (aus dem Mittel- 
englischen kennt der verf. nur Zeriris) soll umgebildet sein nach 
cartridge ($ 111), letzteres wohl, weil die cartridges den partridges 
imponierten. 

Die beschränkung von des verf. kenntnissen auf das Englische 
gereicht dem buche nicht zum vorteil. Ansätze wie sahd. sazjar: 
(8 86), »germ. marahskalk« (§ 78) sollten nicht mehr vorkommen. 
Die sonderbaren erklärungen des / in me. fesant (§ 102) und 
rabit (§ 99) wären bei heranziehung von mhd. mndl. /asant und 
mhd. avi? vermieden worden‘). Falsch ist auch »afrz. hocher, 
hochier entsprechend holl. Aotsen, vom germ. hoc-« (§ 89; § 134 
steht Aok-) und »afrz. hugue, heugue... von fries. hokke« (s. 99), 
angeblich nach Körting, der aber (Lat.-rom. wtb. 390) afrz. Aoche 
von diesem fries. (aofries.) worte ableitet, wohl ohne grund. 

Dass ne. Courtesy sein stimmloses s dem ne. Courteous (ge- 
meint ist wohl me. curfeis ud.) verdanke (8 86, nach Behrens), 
ist mir unglaublich; wäre nicht vielmehr einfluss der regelrechten 
form ohne mittelvokal, welche im ne. curisy fortlebt, anzunehmen’ 
Das ganze dreisilbige courtesy beruht wohl nur auf künstlicher 
aussprache, und im 16. und 17. jahrhundert gab es einen unter- 
schied zwischen cfoJurtfe)sie “verbeugung’ und c. ‘hdflichkeit? be- 
kanntlich nicht. — Das § 135 dunkler abstammung gerechnete 
afrz. hobler, hobeler dürfte aus mndl. hoddelen oder einer ver- 
wandten älteren germanischen form entlehnt sein. — Dass als 
adj. purpel, als subst. purpur (übrigens sind purpure f., purpuren 
adj. schon ae.) in den betreffenden quellen erscheint, ist gar nicht 
so auffällig, wenn man bedenkt, dass ersteres dort nur in der 
verbindung mit elle, pall vorkommt: purpelpelles wä.; übrigens 





——ı 


') Hier wären auch mhd. reasi¢ und runsin, mndl. rorside und (volks- 
etymologisch) rosside zu vergleichen gewesen. 
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~ erhing Aufew 7 Wynroun's hätte vielleicht noch erwähnt werden können, 
case an Serächl cher teil der chronik, nämlich der abschnitt, welcher die 
mmmterzugszat Duwed’s If. bis ende derjenigen Robert's II. umfasst, nach seiner 
ypener jzyıze =ich: won ihm selber berrührt. Der name des von Wyntoun 
zjertimeer wertassers dieses teiles wird nicht genannt. Auf einen bedauerlichen 
ower st Be. a:f =» 10 geraten. Er stellt hier eine auffallende ähnlichkei: 
zusker izzy Öse und dem früher Chaucer zugeschriebenen gedichte 
mar: I ove fest, welches ein dem Tempir of Glas eigenes thema behandelt. 
aumsaade, dass könig Jacob sein gedicht Chaucer und Gower (cf. str. 197) 
w imet, !swohl zach Browne's dafürhalten eine nachahmung Gower's nirgends 
rn merken ist, glaubt er eine berechtigung zu der annahme zu sehen, dass 
Taw: I. Gower für den verfasser des 7: wßie of Glas hielt. Konnte man 
wher aus der beifügung ‘a poem usually attributed to Lydgate (cf. zeile 10) 
zine für Browne's glauben an die verfasserschaft Lydgate’s (sc. des Temple 
vf Glas dedenkliche kritik herauslesen, so scheint seine in der fussnote ent- 
haitene folgerung der verfasserschaft Lydgate’s noch ungtinstiger zu sein. Er 
weint nämlich: “als Gower was Living when James was taken to England, 
ees as us scorks must have been familiar at Court, this crror — if error 
.r3 — as singular” Nun ist aber die widmung Jacob's I. an Gower nicht 
as ein durch das gefühl dichterischer abhängigkeit diktierter ausdruck der 
„ankesschuld anzusehen, vielmehr gilt sie als eine übliche form der huldigung 
fur den in liebessachen \cunfessio amanti») anerkannten sittenrichter (cf. Kingis 
Qaair str. 197: ausdrücklich u moraliter). Uberdies hat Schick in seiner 
mustergiltigen, für jeden Lydgateforscher unentbehrlichen ausgabe des Trmpir 
- vias „cf. Introduction‘ die verfasserschaft Lydgate’s so überzeugend nach- 
gewiesen und „le bedenken gegen sie zerstreut, dass Rrowne’s vermutung an 
Schick's beweisführung zerschellt. 

Der nächste abschnitt handelt von der grossen beliebtheit der romanze, 
den bisher veröffentlichten ausgaben und liefert eine eingehende inhaltsangabe. 
Bezüglich der unmittelbaren quelle unseres gedichtes ist es Browne nicht gelungen, 
Tonndorf's untersuchungen zu überholen. Zhe Willer of Mansfield und John 
fee Reeve stehen unserem gedichte am nächsten. Von diesen kann die erste 
erzäblung nach Browne als quelle für uns nicht in betracht kommen, da das 
gedicht in der uns jetzt vorliegenden form, nach sprache und metrum zu ur- 
teilen, kaum früher als das 17. jahrh. anzusetzen ist. Die zweite erzählung 
an th. Reece steht inhaltlich unserer viel näher. Da sich, wie schon 
Tonndorf s. 9 eingestehen musste, von keiner irgendwelche direkte beziehung 
zu A. C. nachweisen lässt, so konnte sich Browne hierbei beruhigen. 

Fur eine aunähernde bestimmung der entstehungszeit des gedichtes hat 
‘Voundorf zum erstenmale eine stelle aus dem gedichte selbst verwertet. 
(vv. 927 33.) Die abfassungszeit muss seines erachtens zunächst zwischen das 
‘ahr 1356, in welchem könig Johann der gute die grafschaft Anjou zum herzog- 
tum erhob, und 1481 oder kurze zeit danach fallen, in welchem Ludwig XI. das 
herzogtum einzog und mit der krone vereinigte. Eine erbtuchter namens Jeanne 
ist in dem angegebenen zeitraume nicht nachzuweisen; den einzig passenden 
fall findet ‘Tonndorf bei dem tode René’s Il., den seine zweite gemahlin 
leaune de Laval überlebte. Der herzog, der keine direkten männlichen erben 
;interliess, dau alle seine söhne schon vor ihm gestorben waren, setzte in seinem 
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testamente seinen jüngeren bruder Karl VIII. von Maive zu seinem erben ein, 
und das land sollte erst an den könig Ludwig XI. fallen, wenn auch Karl 
ohne männlichen erben sterben sollte. Dieser fall trat wirklich ein, und Karl, 
der am 11. Dezember 1481 starb, bestimmte könig Ludwig XI. zu seinem 
erben. Jeanne überlebte nicht nur ihren gemahl, sondern auch alle legitimen 
kinder desselben. Sie blieb also die einzige, welche einen anspruch auf die 
besitztümer ihres gemahls Ludwig gegenüber geltend machen konnte. Mithin 
ergibt sich für die entstehungszeit unseres gedichtes die engere begrenzung 
durch den tod René's 1480 oder Karl’s III. 1481 und durch ihr eigenes todes- 
jahr 1498, und zwar wird das gedicht wohl in den anfang dieses zeitraumes, 
also etwa 1484 oder 85, jedenfalls aber nach 1481 zu setzen sein. Browne 
wirft nun den letzten teil von Tonndorf’s darlegung vollständig um, indem 
er Jeanne de Laval jegliches anrecht auf das herzogtum abspricht und, die 
möglichkeit weiblicher erbfolge vorausgesetzt, es für René’s älteste tochter 
Yolande, Herzogin von Lothringen und Bar, in anspruch nimmt, die nach 
Br.’s meinung ihren vater überlebte. Hiermit hätte Browne allerdings einen 
irrtum in Tonndorf's historischer darlegung beseitigt, er ist damit meines er- 
achtens noch nicht zu dem ausspruche berechtigt, dass Tonndorf’s konjektur 
vollständig gegenstandslos und es “überhaupt ein müssiges unterfangen sei, 
historische daten bei einem dichter zu suchen, der Karl den grossen nach dem 
grabe Thomas a Becket pilgern lässt. Dem historisch wenig geschulten ver- 
fasser unseres gedichtes konnte leicht eine falsche beurteilung der erbfolge 
passieren; dieses entschuldbaren irrtums wegen die anspielung vollständig des 
historischen wertes für die bestimmung der entstehungszeit zu entkleiden , ist 
doch zu weit gegangen. Übrigens setzt Br. selbst, der sprache wegen, das 
gedicht auch in die letzte hälfte des ı5. jahrh. und stimmt so mit Herrtage 
überein, der das jahr 1475 für die abfassungszeit angibt (cf. Amours’ Intro- 
duction). Dank der sorgfältigen vorarbeit Tonndorf’s bezüglich der verfasser- 
schaft konnte sich Br. darauf beschränken, die resultate seiner forschungen zu 
wiederholen. Durch eine gewissenhafte untersuchung des stils und des metrums 
ist Tonndorf zur erkenntnis gekommen, dass der verfasser unseres gedichtes 
ein ganz anderer ist als der von Golagros and Gawane, Awntyrs of Arthure 
und von Pistill of Susan. Tonndorf's diesbezügliche untersuchungen mit 
Browne als ein work of swpererogation zu bezeichnen, scheint mir schon darum 
nicht zutreffend, weil noch drei jahre nach Tonndorf's buche Amours, wie 
aus der ‘Introduction? p. XXXVI zu der 1897 veröffentlichten ausgabe der 
Scottish Alliterative Poems hervorgeht, von Tonndorf's beweisen noch nicht 
überzeugt zu sein scheint, vielmehr geneigt ist, auf grund der seiner ansicht 
nach bestehenden ähnlichkeit zwischen dem zweiten teile unseres gedichtes und 
den kampfesszenen im Golagros und Gawane und des umstandes, dass viele 
ausdrücke nur diesen beiden gedichten gemeinsam sind und in den anderen 
in demselben bande herausgegebenen gedichten nicht vorkommen, beide einem 
verfasser zuzuschreiben , oder wenigstens anzunehmen , dass der verfasser von 
R. C. mit der Anightly Tale wohl bekannt war. 

In bezug auf den abfassungsort gibt Br. Tonndorf recht, der es dem 
südlichen teile Schottlands zuweist, obgleich der neue herausgeber die ftir 
diese annahme massgebenden kriterien Tonndorf’s nicht für entscheidend hält. 
Browne hätte nun seine eigenen beweggründe uns nicht vorenthalten sollen. 

17* 
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v. 209. Ayrdis bakin in éreid, ein in jener zeit beliebtes gericht. Cf. Azztırs 
of Arthure ww. 342 u. 485; The Sguyr of Lowe and Degre vv. 316 fl.; 
Ferumbras v. 2762; Arthour and Merlin vv. 3117 ff.; Richard Coer de Lion 
v. 4223 und Murte Arthure v. 182. Cf. Funk, Studien zur me. romanze 
The Squyr of Lowe Degre p. 57, v. 316. 

v. 210. /usioun = ‘abundance’, ‘profusion’. In den Legends of the Saints 
“De Sancto Andrea” v. 45 findet sich die form /oysione; Bruce XV 93 hat 
Jusione. Eine andere und vielleicht gewöhnlichere form ist /oysewne, altfrz. 
foison. 

v. 259. de the Rude, ein nicht ungebräuchlicher schwur, besonders bei den 
hierzu neigenden Schotten. Überaus häufig findet er sich in Lyndsay’s Ane 
Satyre cf. v. 344: J sweir you, be the Rude und ib. vv. 727, 841, 926, 
956, 2149, 2921, 3183, 3757, 4044, 4456; ferner Ruswall and Lillian 
vv. 365, 370; Sir Eger v. 2404. 

w. 309/10. Für die Amours unverständlich gebliebenen verse hat Br. den 
richtigen sinn gefunden. 

v. 316. Br. scheint das richtige getroffen zu haben, wenn er enchasp für eine 
andere form von ¢schaip ansieht. Amours bezeichnet cachaip = en + chaip 
in der bedeutung von ‘to trade? selbst als ein sence-word. Ausser im ‘Bruce? 
habe ich enchaip für esckaip noch in Schir William Wallace bk. VI 657 
gefunden: 

And tald till him how thui ezchapit war: 
Bei enchicf haben wir es ebenfalls mit epenthese des » zu tun. enchief = 
achieve findet sich häufig bei Barbour, auch in Schir William Wallace XI 
261; ib. VI 855 begegnen wir sogar der form enchew. 

v. 321. chauffray — ‘ware’, ‘merchandise’; cf. William Wallace VI 439, 460. 
Gower hat eine ältere form chaf/are aus ae. céap = ‘a bargain? und ers 
= ‘a journey’. 

v. 328. Es ist nicht notwendig, eine ellipse des relativums anzunehmen; zum 
besseren verstandnis würde ich nach way eine stärkere interpunktion zb. (;) 
setzen. 

v. 330. Das (;) nach ten ist in ein (,) zu verwandeln! 

v. 474. Br. hat die lesart des alten druckes zZewellis beibehalten; Amours und 
Herrtage haben dafür sewellis. Dem sinne werden beide wörter gerecht, 
iewellis scheint mir doch naheliegender zu sein. “The teind of his iewellts 
to tell war full teir” erinnert stark an “Golagros and Gawane” v. 760: 

Tt war teirfull to tell treuly the tend 

Of thair strife sa strang, 
ib. v. 1083: / tell the the teynd und Buke of the Howlat v. 625: J su 
nocht the teynd, Es ist eine beliebte alliterierende phrase. 

v. 477. Br. hält wohl mit recht stou¢ für einen irrtum und ersetzt es durch 
start. Diese ausgezeichnete emendation spricht für sich selbst. 

v. 479. ronsy. Skeat gibt es in seiner note zum Prolog (C.T.) v. 390 durch 
‘a common hackney horse, a nag? wieder. Altfrz. form ronwcin, lat. reencinss, 
Es wurde hauptsächlich zur landarbeit gebraucht. 

Sir Beues of Hamtoun v. 3585; ib. v. 757: 
Beues let sadlen is rons: 
pat bor a bouzte to honti. 
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Kölbing in seiner anmerkung hierzu sagt: Skeat explains ronci, Havelok 
p. 140, by ‘a horse of burden”. But 4. Bormann, Die jagd in den alt- 
Sranzösischen artus- und abenteuerromansen, Marburg 1887, p. 40, mentions 
roncin as well as ‘palefroi? and ‘destrier? amongst bunting horses. 

Cf. Ywain and Gawain v. 252, Havelok v. 2569 und Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight v. 303. 

v. 529. Das (,) nach ‘to be? ist zu tilgen! 

v. 563. onkis, nach Mätzner ags. ‘blanca, blonca? — equus candidus cf. 
ae. blakkr, wohl ‘schimmel?, dann überhaupt “ross’”. Cf. Sir Gawayn and 
the Green Knight vv. 434, 785, 1581; plur. vv. 1128, 1693. Cleanness 
v. 1392; Morthe Arthure (ed. Perry) v. 453. Dass and irrtümlich für band 
steht, hat schon Amours erkannt. 

v. 629. Durch Br.’s erkenntnis, dass endraissit für undbraissit = unfastened 
steht, erhält diese stelle grössere klarheit. Den richtigen sinn hat auch 
Amours getroffen. 

v. 701. He thristet in throw, in vv. 657, 694 findet sich derselbe ausdruck. 

v. 709. wy/it ist bei Br. richtig durch ‘enticed? wiedergegeben; Amours’ tiber- 
setzung durch ‘beguiled? ist mindestens ungenau, ihr widerspricht das “hidder? 
und das vorkommen von ‘begylit? im nächsten verse. Die folgende stelle 
gibt Br. recht: Satir. Poems of the Time of the Ref. XXXVIII, v. 36: 

Or as the fals fowler, his fang for to get, 
Deuoiris the pure volatill he wy/s to the net. 


v. 731. Sa strait ford. Amours übersetzt ganz falsch: the way so strait, so 
difficult, zeigt allerdings durch ein beigefügtes (?), dass ihm die wiedergabe 
zweifelhaft erscheint. Br.’s übersetzung, ‘so straight forward? ist nur allein 
möglich. 

v. 765. Thy schone that thow wan ist eine in romanzen recht gebräuchliche 
redensart. /pomydon v. 978: That worthely he wanne his schone. Guy of 
Warwick (ed. Zupitza) v. 436: sit haste pou not wonnen py schone. Sir 
Percevall of Galles v. 1595: And thow salle wynne thi schone. Triamoure 
(ed. Halliwell) v. 1237—39; Le Bone Florence of Rome v. 655. Thom. of 
Ereedd. v. 10; Torrent of Portyngale vv. 1116 ff. Sehr bezeichnend ist 
folgende stelle: The Sguyre of Lowe Degre vv. 171—74: 

For, and ye my love should wynne, 

With chyvalry ye must begynne, 

And other dedes of armes done, 

Through whiche ye may wynne your shone. 


Sir Tristrem v. 3296: A knizt, pat werd no schon, Hete Tristrem, sope to 
say. Kölbing bemerkt in der note hierzu, dass ein ritter, der keine schuhe 
trägt, ein junger, noch unerprobter ist. Cf. The sguyre of low degré 
w. 258—261. j 

v. 772. Betaucht. Diese lesart des alten druckes, die Br. beibehält, wird 
meines erachtens erst durch die trennung be taucht richtig, denn von gart 
(v. 771) kann nur be taucht abhängig sein. 

v. 831. Im hinblick auf v. 838 (to cule him) ist die von Br. vorgenommene 
textverbesserung von Aeid in Acit nur zu empfehlen. 

v. 877. Nach Christ vermisse ich ein (,)! 
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Die photographien für die herstellung dieser serie von nach- 
bildungen werden in Cambridge selbst gemacht, die photogravüren 
aber von P. Dujardin in Paris angefertigt. Es sollen von jedem 
werk nur 250 exemplare gedruckt werden. Bei subskription auf 
die ganze serie tritt eine preisermässigung von einem fünftel des 
buchhändlerpreises ein. 

Die rührigen leiter der Cambridge University Press haben 
sich durch diese veröffentlichungen ein neues verdienst erworben. 
Wir sehen den weiteren erscheinungen mit interesse entgegen. 


Heidelberg, 20. Dezember 1905. J. Hoops. 


P. Teichert, Schottische zustände unter Jakob IV. nach den 
dichtungen von William Dunbar, Wiss. beilage des Gymnasium 
Augustum zum Görlitz. Ostern 1903. 39 ss. 8°. 


In seinem buche William Dunbar, sein leben und seine ge- 
dichte (Berlin 1884) sagt Schipper auf p. 88: »Die dichtungen 
Dunbar’s gewähren uns ein so anschauliches bild von dem leben 
und treiben am hofe könig Jacob’s IV. von Schottland und von 
den sozialen zuständen des landes in damaliger zeit überhaupt, 
wie es keine noch so genaue chronik mit gleicher anschaulichkeit 
zu tun imstande wdrec, und auf p. 113 heisst es: »Dunbar's 
satirische gedichte dürften für die beurteilung der schottischen 
geschichte und kulturzustände damaliger zeit wohl noch nicht nach 
gebühr gewürdigt seine. — Schipper selbst ist bei der analyse 
der gedichte oft auf das kulturhistorische eingegangen. Aber es 
war nicht seine aufgabe, dieses erschöpfend zu behandeln; vielmehr 
kam es ihm in erster linie darauf an, Dunbar als dichter und 
menschen unserm verständnisse nahe zu bringen. In vorliegender 
arbeit hat nun Teichert den versuch gemacht, eine möglichst voll- 
ständige darstellung des schottischen lebens zu liefern, wie es sich 
in den gedichten Dunbar’s spiegelt. 

Zugrunde gelegt ist die von Schipper besorgte ausgabe der 
dichtungen in den »denkschriften der Wiener akademie, B. 40—43«. 
Hier und da sind zum vergleiche oder zur ergänzung historiker 
herangezogen worden, vor allem Mackintosh, History of 
Civilisation in Scotland (London 1878), Pinkerton, History of 
Scotland from the accession of the house of Stuart to that of Mary 
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er der meinung, dass ein jeder wissen müsse fhe utmost that vice 
promises to her followers, and that the knowledge and survey of 
vice is, in this world, necessary to the constituting of human virtue. 
Einerseits war er ein begeisterter jünger der renaissance, und 
anderseits auch schon angesteckt von den vorurteilen des beginnen- 
den puritanertums. So flicht er häufig klagen ein über die un- 
beständigkeit, liisternheit und torheit der frauen und rät den ehe- 
männern fo keep a tight rein upon this kynde of cattall; er emp- 
fiehlt den stock für die erziehung der jungen mädchen wie die 
spätere bändigung der frauen. Mit diesen und ähnlichen strengen 
ratschlägen verträgt es sich aber schlecht, dass er seine erzählungen 
häufig mit sehr unpuritanischen sinnlichen zutaten ausstattet. 


Warton, in seiner History of English Poetry. hat Fenton’s 
werk in point of selection and size, perhaps the most capital miscellany 
of this kind genannt. Eine kurze beschreibung hat Koeppel in 
seinen Studien zur geschichte der italienischen novelle in der eng- 
lischen literatur des 16. jahrhunderts (1892) gegeben. Besonderes 
interesse verleiht dem buche der umstand, dass darin auch vier 
erzählungen aufgenommen sind, die später dramatisiert wurden, 
wenn auch nicht Fenton selber der vermittler gewesen ist. Auch 
der bereits stark euphuistisch angehauchte stil verdient weiteres 
studium. 


Bei weitem die am meisten gelesene englische übersetzung 
aus dem Italienischen zu jener zeit war Hoby’s Courtyer. Es war 
das erste und beste italienische buch über bildung und gute lebens- 
art, das den weg nach England fand; und in Hoby’s übersetzung 
erlebte es vier auflagen (1561, 1577; 1588 und 1603). Ausser- 
dem erschien auch eine lateinische übertragung von Bartholomew 
Clerke im jahre 1577. Noch dr. Johnson erklärte Castiglione’s Cor- 
tegiano für “the best book that ever was written upon good breeding” ; 
und vielleicht ist das urteil auch heute noch richtig. Jedenfalls 
hat weder Peacham in seinem Compleat Gentleman (1622) den 
Italiener übertroffen, noch ist das Brathwait im Znglish Gentleman 
(1622) geglückt, noch Gailhard im Compleat Gentleman (1678), 
noch Costeker im Zine Gentleman (1732), noch auch Defoe in 
seinem Compleat English Gentleman (erst im jahre 1890 bei David 
Nutt erschienen). 


Kann Castiglione’s werk auch kaum zu den grössten büchern 
der renaissance gerechnet werden, so repräsentiert es doch, wie 
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werden (das antiken mustern folgend in gesprächsform verfasst 
ist), sind also zahlreich genug. “ay, more than sufficient”, wirft 
Ludovicus Pius ein, “for J beleve that there is no vessell in the 
worlde possible to be founde so bigge that shal be able to receive al 
the thinges that you will have in this Courtyer”. Er hat gewiss 
recht; aber das konnte dem erfolge des buches keinen abbruch tun. 
Ausserdem enthält es zahlreiche exkurse über andere fragen, welche 
jene zeit immer und immer wieder beschäftigten: über den ge- 
brauch der muttersprache, über fremdwörter, über die vorzüge der 
beiden geschlechter, über die schönen künste, über platonische 
liebe usw. Der herausgeber stellt in seiner geistvollen und glän- 
zend geschriebenen einleitung alles ins rechte licht, namentlich 
von dem Platonismus der renaissance, der im vierten und letzten 
teile des buches durch Bembo begeistert vertreten wird, gibt er 
eine ausgezeichnete erläuternde darstellung. 

Auch er fügt ausserdem sorgfältige lebensbeschreibungen der 
beiden autoren, Castiglione und Hoby, bei. Die letztere beruht 
namentlich auf einer, wie es scheint, bisher unbenutzten ausführ- 
lichen selbstbiographie Hoby’s, die handschriftlich im Britischen 
Museum aufbewahrt wird und aus der interessante mitteilungen 
gemacht werden. 

Sehr schön schildert Raleigh ferner die bedeutung des 
Courtyer’s für die Elizabethaner, im zusammenhang mit andern 
italienischen einflüssen. ” 

Daran anschliessend hat Mary Augusta Scott in den Puölications 
of the Modern Language Associalion of America XVI 475 —502 
(1901), den versuch gemacht zu zeigen, dass Benedick und Beatrice 
in Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing dem Lord Gaspare 
Pallavicino und der Lady Emilia Pia im Courtyer nachgebildet seien, 
ohne es jedoch beweisen zu können. Dagegen sehr wertvoll sind 
ihre bibliographischen aufsätze, die unter dem gemeinschaftlichen 
titel Zlizabeihan Translations from the Italian: The Titles of such 
Works now first collected and arranged, with Annotations nach- 
einander in den eben genannten Publications erschienen sind. Der 
erste teil im X. bande (1895) umfasst 70 “Romances in Prose” ; 
der zweite im XI. bande (1896) 82 gedichte und dramen; der 
dritte im XIII. bande (1898) 111 “Miscellaneous Translations” 
(aus den gebieten der theologie, naturwissenschaften, künste, 


grammatik, lexica und sprüchwörter); und der vierte im XIV. bande 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 2. 18 
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schliesslich sind überhaupt alle beziehungen von D zu andern 
fassungen abhängig von dem wert, den man dem wortlaut des 
unzweifelhaft von grund aus verdorbenen textes von D beilegen will. 

Evans legt sich im allgemeinen diese dinge so zurecht, wie 
sie zu seinen absichten passen, wobei seine auffassung durch- 
aus nicht überall die natürliche ist. Zum teil bleibt aber seine 
stellung überhaupt merkwürdig unklar; so verstehe ich nicht, 
wie er eigentlich über Q, denkt. S. 49 sagt er, Shakespeare habe 
den Urhamlet zweimal, in Q, und Q,, bearbeitet, so dass er Q, 
anscheinend als einen authentischen text betrachtet. Dem ent- 
spricht auch, dass er s. 5 durch ein einziges zitat zweifellos zu 
beweisen glaubt, dass Q, dem D näher stehe als der Q,; denn 
dieser angebliche beweis stützt sich rein äusserlich auf wortlaut 
und wortfolge. Doch räumt er s. 4 ein, dass der text von Q, 
schlecht und unvollständig überliefert sei, wonach er dann wieder 
O, als die verstümmelung einer älteren fassung betrachten 
würde. Noch rätselhafter ist sein verhalten gegenüber dem text 
von D. S. VI sagt er: »Auf den vorwurf, dass ich dem texte von 
Dem bestraften brudermord zu viel wert beigelegt habe, bin ich wohl 
gefasst. Wie gefährlich mein verfahren ist, weiss niemand besser 
als ich.e Er stellt ausdrücklich fest, dass die alten deutschen 
bearbeitungen die englischen stücke oft auf kaum glaubliche weise 
verwildert und verroht hätten, und dass nach diesen beispielen 
auch in D die änderungen der komödianten von dem ursprüng- 
lichen text des englischen dramas unterschieden werden müssten. 
Dann fährt er aber fort: »Hier immer das richtige zu treffen, 
wäre wohl unmöglich; deshalb entschloss ich mich, die frage, 
inwieweit Der bestrafte brudermord einen kontaminierten text auf- 
weise, zum grössten teil ausser acht zu lassen. Der anteil der 
komödianten wird doch von jedem immer etwas anders beurteilt: 
daher schien mir mein verfahren gerechtfertigt . . .« Diese logik 
scheint mir doch sehr anfechtbar, und sie rechtfertigt sicher nicht, 
dass Evans sich an völlig nebensächliche worte des textes von 
D klammert, um angebliche übereinstimmungen mit Kyd und 
Seneca zu zeigen. 

Am bedenklichsten scheint mir aber, dass Evans ganz der 
nächstliegenden frage aus dem wege geht: ob nicht vielleicht 
positiv erweisbar sei, dass D auf Shakespeare beruhe. Tat- 
sächlich liegt hier der springende punkt, und ich glaube Evans’ 
arbeit am besten gerecht zu werden, wenn ich ihr gegen- 

19* 
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grossen anfangsbuchstaben und des ausgedehnten gebrauchs des 
kursivdrucks von Shilleto beibehalten, im übrigen leider normalisiert 
worden. In dem vorliegenden neudruck der York Library (1904) 
sind einige verbesserungen gemacht, die auf Prof. Bensly’s notizen 
in den Notes and Queries (g. serie, vol. 11 ff.) beruhen. 


Swift's Journal to Stella (1710—1713), herausgegeben von 
Frederick Ryland, und Gullwvers Travels (1726), heraus- 
gegeben von G. R. Dennis, sind nachdrucke der 1897 bezw. 
1899 in Bohn’s Standard Library erschienenen bande II und VIII 
der ‘Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Beides sind anerkannt 
tüchtige ausgaben, ihr verbilligter abdruck in der York Library 
(1905) ist deshalb dankbar zu begrüssen. Die ausgabe des Journal 
to Stella mit reichhaltigem index ist ungleich besser als die kürz- 
lich in dieser zeitschrift (s. 152 f.) angezeigte in Routledge’s Vez 
Universal Library. 


Young’s Travels in France during the years 1787, 1788, 
1789 (zuerst 1792 erschienen) ist eine reproduktion der von Miss 
Betham-Edwards mit einleitung, biographischer skizze, an- 
merkungen und index versehenen ausgabe in Bohn’s Standard 
Library (1889 u. Ofter), Der gleichen bibliothek sind ferner ent- 
nommen Coleridge's Table Talk and Omniana, herausgegeben 
von T. Ashe 1884, und Lamb's Zssays of Elia, and Eliana, 
1867 in der Standard Library veröffentlicht und seitdem häufig 
nachgedruckt. 


Bohn’s Novelist's Library entstammen die ausgaben von 
Fanny Burney’'s Zvelina (ein band) und Ceca (zwei bande), 
die dort mit einleitung und anmerkungen von Annie Raine 
Ellis, der herausgeberin des ‘Early Diary’ der dichterin, 1881 
bezw. 1882 zuerst erschienen waren. Wie stark das interesse an 
Fanny Burney durch ihre kürzlich veröffentlichte biographie von 
Austin Dobson in den English Men of Letters‘) und durch die 
von- demselben forscher veranstaltete sechsbändige ausgabe ihrer 
tagebücher und briefe (London, Macmillan) neu belebt worden 
ist, zeigt der umstand, dass die Zvelina-ausgabe der “ork Library, 
die mit der von Cecilia 1904 erschien, nach verlauf von kaum 
zwei jahren bereits eine zweite auflage erlebt hat. 


1) Vgl. die besprechung derselben durch Helene Richter Engl. Studien 
35, 138, wo auch schon die York-ausgabe der Zvelina angezeigt ist. 
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dort zum teil in sehr zugestutzter gestalt, mit vielen auslassungen 
und änderungen. Sampson hat sich in dem vorliegenden neu- 
druck der York Library überall streng an die ursprünglichen 
fassungen gehalten und seinen text, soweit als irgend möglich, 
nach exemplaren der publikationen, worin die stücke zuerst er- 
schienen, setzen lassen und korrigiert. Auf diese weise war er 
in der lage, viele unterdriickte stellen wieder herzustellen und 
manche fehler zu verbessern. So ist zb. der essay 7Aouphts on 
Modern Literature bei Sampson gut doppelt so stark als in der 
amerikanischen fassung, die durch die auslassung vieler wichtiger 
abschnitte stellenweise geradezu fast unverständlich wird. Einige 
wenige stücke sind bei Sampson überhaupt zum ersten male 
wieder abgedruckt. Der ganze reiche inhalt des vierten bandes 
ist in die Macmillan’sche ausgabe nicht aufgenommen. — Auch 
der fünfte band ist wichtig. Er bringt die gedichte, in vier 
abschnitten: der erste enthält den band von 1847 mit einschluss 
derjenigen stücke, die Emerson später ausschied; der zweite um- 
fasst die sammlung von 1867, May-Day and Other Pieces; der 
dritte bietet die dichtungen, die in dem bande von 1876 neu 
hinzugefügt wurden; ein vierter teil bringt die ursprüngliche version 
von May-Day, sowie ein paar stücke, die in den andern bänden 
nicht enthalten waren. Überall ist der vom dichter selbst revidierte 
text zugrunde gelegt, aber alle einigermassen wichtigen varianten 
sind in den anmerkungen verzeichnet. Diese, obwohl nicht als 
erschöpfender kommentar gedacht, geben manche kurze erklärungen 
dunkler stellen. Die dichtungen des dritten und vierten abschnitts 
fehlen der Eversley-ausgabe, die auch keine varianten und an- 
merkungen bietet. — Alles in allem ist die Sampson’sche aus- 
gabe sicher eine wertvolle bereicherung der Emerson-literatur, 
für die wir dem herausgeber wie den verlegern dank wissen 
müssen. 


Heidelberg, 7. Februar 1905. J. Hoops. 


August Steiger, Thomas Shadwell’s “Libertin®. A Comple- 
mentary Study to the Don Juan-literature. (Untersuchungen zur 
neueren sprach- und literaturgeschichte, herausgegeben von Prof. 
Dr. Oskar F. Walzel, Bern. 5. heft.) Bern, A. Francke (for- 


merly Schmid and Francke) 1904. 66 seiten. Preis M. 1,20. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 2. . 20 
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Nights und im Treasure Island (1882) so erfolgreichen abenteuer- und schreckens- 
genre hinfort nicht mehr abzugehen — vermag ja doch kein künstler so ganz 
ohne die aura popularis zu leben und zu wirken. 

Das zweite hauptkapitel sucht uns den erzähler als solchen näher zu 
bringen, seine erfindungsgabe und die methode seines schaffens kritisch zu 
besprechen. St. bemüht sich nicht so sehr wie sein grosser vorgänger Scott, 
ein kulturbild der vergangenheit zu entwerfen: die lebhaftigkeit der handlung 
bildet bei seinen erzählungen den hauptvorzug. Dabei sind viele der einzelnen 
motive keineswegs neu. — Bezüglich der durchführung seiner geschichten wird 
nicht verschwiegen, dass unser erzähler in der anlage und im aufbau von 
romanen kein meister war. 

Das dritte kapitel schildert sehr ausführlich und anschaulich, wie St. sich 
vom bewussten romantiker (mit besonderer vorliebe ftir das schauerliche der 
handlung und einer ausgesprochenen scheu vor dem gefühlsromantischen) zum 
realisten hindurch entwickelt hat. Das vierte kapitel verbreitet sich über die 
charakterzeichnung. St.’s eigenstes gebiet ist das der abenteurer und schurken: 
als seine lieblingsgestalten sind sie mit der grössten kunst gezeichnet und ver- 
dienen die beachtung der literarischen welt deshalb, weil sie nicht als einseitige 
schablonenschurken, sondern — St.’s lebensanschauungen getreu — je mit 
ihrem fonds von tugend geschildert sind, woraus denn freilich manchmal eine 
merkwürdige paarung heterogener eigenschaften entspringt. Hinter den schurken 
marschieren die jugendlichen helden, die humoristischen figuren und ganz zu- 
letzt die — wenig bedeutenden — frauengestalten einher. Im fünften kapitel 
endlich bemüht sich Weber, den essayisten und moralisten St. nach gebtihr 
einzuschätzen, und kommt durch eingehende besprechung der materie zu dem 
resultat, dass unser frischer advocatus juventutis trotz vieler unrichtigkeiten im 
einzelnen als essayist sehr hoch — wenn auch keineswegs über den er- 
zähler — zu stellen ist. 

Zum schluss seien mir noch ein paar anmerkungen über St.’s sprache 
und stil gestattet. Weber's ausführungen auf p. 17 und Chalmers’ monographie 
über diesen gegenstand ') scheinen mir nämlich auf der einen seite zuviel und 
auf der andern nicht genug zu sagen, Zuviel beispielsweise Weber, wenn er 
adie belebung und personifizierung von gegenständen und besonders natur- 
erscheinungen« als charakteristikum des St.'schen stiles hinstellt: solcherlei per- 
sonifizierungen sind gemeingut der poetisierenden darstellungskunst aller zeiten 
und völker. Zuwenig beide über die bei unserm autor häufig zu beob- 
achtende antithesenreiche, ja geradezu euphuistische zuspitzung von sätzen 
(namentlich sentenzen)?). Beispiele: “A lie may be told by a truth, ora truth 
conveyed through a lie” (von Weber p. 51 in anderm zusammenhang zitiert); 
“In every part and corner of our life, to lose oneself is to be (the?) gainer, 
to forget oneself is to be happy” (ebenso Weber 54); ganz charakteristisch . 


’) Chalmers, Wm. P., Charakteristische eigenschaften von R. L. Steven- 
son’s stil, Marburg 1903, besprochen in unsrer zeitschrift 34, 144. 

2) An anderm orte (p. 52) spricht Weber von des essayisten St. »an- 
ziehender gewählter gegenüberstellung scharfer gegensätze«. 
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sind durchweg englisch abgefasst und bieten nur gelegentlich ein- 
mal übersetzungen in der muttersprache. 

Der zweite band, schon äusserlich viel stärker, ist reicher 
und gediegener in seinem inhalt. Er will vor allem jenen an- 
forderungen der lehrpläne gerecht werden, die eingehende berück- 
sichtigung der kulturellen und geschichtlichen entwicklung Eng- 
lands, besonders während und nach der revolution von 1688, 
verlangen. Diesem gesichtspunkt folgend bietet er eine stattliche 
reihe von stücken (31) meist grössern umfangs von den hervor- 
ragendsten englischen schriftstellern, unter denen Macaulay und 
Lecky durchaus im vordergrunde stehen. Auch proben parlamen- 
tarischer beredsamkeit sind vorhanden, und der historischen voll- 
ständigkeit zuliebe sind auch ein paar solche beigebracht, die 
verhältnisse und fragen vor 1688 behandeln. — Die anmerkungen 
sind ebenso wie im ersten bande eingerichtet; nur sind die bio- 
graphischen skizzen, sechzehn an der zahl, ausführlicher und zu- 
sammenhängend an den schluss des anmerkungsbändchens gestellt. 

Der dritte band ist weiter nichts als ein auszug aus dem 
zweiten; er zählt nur ı3 nummern; die biographien sind auf acht 
beschränkt. — In allen bänden rührt übrigens die auswahl der 
texte von rektor Brekke, die abfassung der anmerkungen und 
biographien von oberlehrer Western her. Die ausstattung ist ein- 
fach, aber gut, der druck klar, gross und deutlich. 

Jespersen’s lesebuch ist gleichfalls ein ganz modernes werk, 
das, für den gebrauch in den obern schulklassen wie für den 
privatunterricht bestimmt, den zweck verfolgt, ein zuverlässiges 
und vielseitiges bild des ganzen englischen volkes zu geben, 
seines privaten und Öffentlichen lebens, seines charakters, seiner 
sitten und einrichtungen. Dieses ziel erreicht der verfasser durch 
darbietung eines ungemein reichen stoffes. 52 grössere und 
kleinere aufsätze und gedichte enthält das buch in den drei ab- 
schnitten England (nr. 1—38), Greater Britain (nr. 39—46) und 
America (nr. 49—51); nr. 52 ist Tennyson's gedicht Hands All 
Round. Reiche abwechslung zu gewährleisten war des verfassers 
absicht, und so folgen denn beschreibende aufsätze, lebendige 
schilderungen, gedichte, zeitungsartikel und stücke von romanen 
in bunter reihe ohne rücksicht auf die sprachliche schwierigkeit 
aufeinander und machen in ebenso unterhaltender wie belehrender 
weise leicht und ungezwungen mit land und leuten bekannt, so 


dass wir das buch als eines der besten und geschicktesten seiner 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 2. 21 





MISCELLEN. 





AE. FREGEN ‘DIE FRAGE’. 


Zu der stelle Andreas v. 254 ff.: 

Hie da segrette se-de on zreote stod, 

Fus on farode fregn reordade: 

<Hwanon comon ze ceolum lidan? .„.. 
bemerkt Wülker: »Grimm und alle herausgeber ausser Grein fassen 
Jrezn als zeitwort, demgemäss setzen sie ein komma dahinter. 
Grein möchte es als subst. = interrogatio fassen. Im Sprachsch. 
sagt er: ‘= frage? An. 255; oder ist hier /regn parenthese (»so 
erfuhr iche)?? Ein subst. /rega lässt sich sonst aber gar nicht 
belegen.<« Bei dieser auffassung hätten wir in demselben halbverse 
eine direkte asyndetische nebeneinanderstellung zweier paralleler 
Verba, für die ich sonst kein beispiel wüsste, ganz zu schweigen 
davon, dass das zweite verbum reordade mit seiner farblosen be- 
deutung doch recht nüchtern hintennach hinken würde. Ich glaube, 
dass alle, auch Wülker, aus stilistisch-poetischen gründen zu der 
alten Grein’schen auffassung zurückkehren würden, wenn sich nur 
die existenz eines substantives /resn nachweisen liesse. 

Ich glaube nun zwei belege für ein solches wort beibringen 
zu können, die mir gänzlich einwandsfrei scheinen. 

Der erste beleg befindet sich in dem Cotton. MS. Vitellius E 18 
(nach Wanley, anno, ut videtur, MXXXI geschrieben) auf fol. 16V 
und war daraus längst in Wanley's Catalogus s. 223 veröffentlicht. 
Als einleitung zu einer altenglischen rätselfrage (s. archiv f. d. 
stud. d. n. Spr. CXV 392) heisst es nämlich dort: 

Nys pks‘) {rfgjfn sylike Bknc to redfnnf. 


") Der anfang der;zeile Nys 5% ist infolge brandschadens »ganz un- 
‘deutliche (nach Varnhagen, der mir freundlichst die richtigkeit von Wanley’s 
lesungen nach der handschrift kontrolliert hat). 
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und dass man, seit Abraham L. Stiefel für Chapman’s A/ay-Day eine italie- 
nische vorlage nachgewiesen hat, nicht mehr annehmen darf, dass Chapman 
keine italienischen quellen benutzt habe. 

Ich bin somit gewissermassen ein sachverständiger auf dem gebiete der 
anglistischen Hallenser dissertationen, und ich kann nur wiederholen, dass mir 
unter diesen zum teil fragwürdigen abhandlungen die Bielefeld’sche unangenehm 
aufgefallen ist als eine der einfachsten — mit anderen worten: als eine der inhalt» 
leersten, mit dem geringsten aufwand von zeit und mühe hergestellten arbeiten. 


Strassburg, Februar 1906. E. Koeppel. 


—— _—— — — 


KLEINE MITTEILUNGEN. 


Der ausserordentliche professor der englischen philologie dr. 
Wilhelm Franz an der universität Tübingen wurde zum 
ordentlichen professor befördert. 

Dem oberlehrer dr. Max Mann am Goethe-gymnasium zu 
Frankfurt a. M., herausgeber des Beiblatts zur Anglia, wurde der 
charakter als professor verliehen. 

Dr. Fritz Roeder in Göttingen ist mit der fortsetzung 
seines buches über Die familie bei den Angelsachsen beschäftigt und 
hofft, sie in 1 bis 1°/2 jahren fertig zu stellen. 

In Münster sind dissertationen über >Die technik der 
erzählung in Tennyson's Jaylls of the King: und über »Die 
alliteration in William Morris’ Zhe Story of Sigurd the Volsuage 
in arbeit. 

An der universität Lund wird gegenwärtig eine abhandlung 
über »Wortbildung bei Kipling« vorbereitet. 

Man schreibt uns: The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have arranged to publish a comprehensive History of English 
Literature, on a scale and plan more or less resembling that of 
the Cambridge Modern History. ‘The work will be published in 
about twelve royal octavo volumes of about 400 pages each, and 
will cover the whole course of English Literature from Beowulf 
to the end of the Victorian Age. The action of foreign influences 
and the part taken by secondary writers in successive literary 
movements will receive a larger share of attention than is possible 
in shorter histories, in which lesser writers are apt to be over- 
shadowed by a few great names. Each volume will contain a 
sufficient bibliography. The Cambridge History of English 
Literature will be edited by Dr. A. W. Ward, Master of Peter- 
house, and Mr. A. R. Waller. 
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* ARTHUR AND CHARLEMAGNE. 
Notes on the Ballad of King Arthur and King Cornwall and on the 
Pilgrimage of Charlemagne’). 


In the following sketch, after a few suggestions toward 
the reconstruction of the fascinating and puzzling ballad of 
King Arthur and King Cornwall, 1 shall attempt to explain 
the relation of Queen Guinevere, not only to King Cornwall, 
but also to several other still more important personages. 
These are certain of those remarkable characters in Old French 
and Middle High German romance who dispute Arthur's right 
to his queen. The claimant, as a rule, makes the apparently 
preposterous statement that he is an accepted suitor, or even 
the rightful husband of Guinevere, and finally he carries her 
off. This person’s claims, I hope to show, are much better 
founded than they appear to be. Then, inevitably led from 
the Arthur and Cornwall to the Pilgrimage of Charlemagne, 
I shall venture to propose what I believe to be a new ex; 
planation for that entertaining poem, namely, that it is at 
bottom an other-world visit, of a kind not so very unlike that 
in the English ballad-romance of the Zurk and Gawain. This 
tentative article I shall consider to have accomplished its 
object if it serves to call the attention of more competent 
scholars to the problems here discussed. 


I. Certain points in the reconstruction of the 
ballad. 


At the gap before stanza 21 of the fragmentary Arthur 
and Cornwall it would be natural from the words “Our Lady 


1) This paper, in a considerably different form, was read at a ballad 
course at Harvard College in the spring of 1902. 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 3. 22 
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foolishly, “Emperor, you esteem yourself too highly. I know 
one who looks better when he wears his crown among his 
knights; on whose head it is more becoming”. Then at the 
end of the story the two kings wear their crowns together, 
and Hugo wore his not quite so lofty (810) and was one 
foot three inches shorter than Charles. This appears so- 
phisticated and unconvincing. The three considerations just 
mentioned, though perhaps only the first is of great weight, 
are sufficient to make one wonder if the reproving wife episode 
is an integral portion of the story, if it has not been prefixed 
to the Constantinople visit simply to get the hero started’). 

At this point it may be well to consider how our story 
has hitherto been classified. All?) commentators, so far as I 
know, have followed Paris in not separating the reproving 
wife episode from the happenings in Constantinople. In the 
words of Prof. Child3) the story is “one of a cycle of tales 
of which the frame-work is this: that a king who regards 
himself as the richest or most magnificent in the world is told 
that there is somebody who outstrips him, and undertakes a 
visit to his rival to determine which surpasses the other, 
threatening death to the person who has disturbed his self- 
complacency, in case the rival should turn out to be his 


1) Prof. Kittredge by another method of reasoning has already arrived 
at the same conclusion: “We are not to suppose”, he says, that the feature 
in question first came into existence when the Pé/erinage was composed. It is 
rather an incident which the author of the poem knew independently of the 
story of the Pälerinage and which he utilized (with superb effect) to motivate 
Charlemagne’s journey”. Harvard Studies and Notes VII 213. 

2) Excepting Prof. Kittredge, as noted above. 

3) Child, Ballads, I 282, is following freely Paris (Rom. IX 8), who 
says: “Réduit a ses éléments les plus simples, il peut s’analyser ainsi: un roi, 
qui se croit le plus noble et le plus magnifique du monde, entend dire qu'un 
autre le surpasse; il se rend a sa cour pour s’en assurer, promettant, si ce 
n’est pas exact, de punir ceux qui se seront joués de lui; arrivé Ja, et bien 
que reelment ébloui par la magnificence dont il est témoin, il se livre & des 
vanteries imprudentes, dont son höte exige l’exécution, et qu’il parvient, & la 
grande terreur de celui-ci, 4 executer grace 4 la protection divine; il résulte 
d’ailleurs de la comparaison finale que le roi étranger ne l’emportait pas sur 
lui comme on l'avait prétendu”. — The category of Paris is thus a little 
narrower than that of Prof. Child, and therefore suits worse the illustrations 
offered. 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 3. 23 








3 56 K. G. T. Webster 


creatures and birds'), revolved rapidly when a wind came 
from the sea”). Whoever heard the statuettes about making 
music thought he was in Paradise (l. 376). A tempest of wind, 
snow and hail quickly came and quickly went3). Charles’ 
bedroom was lighted by a single carbuncle; and the coverlets 
of his bed had been made and presented to Hugo by a 
friendly fairy Maseiiz (430). It is but reasonable, I think, to 
suppose that the poet is here describing a sort of fairyland. 
This view is not invalidated, but rather strengthened, by the 
fact that the scene is localized at Constantinople, the city of 
Hugo, emperor of Greece and of Constantinople; for in 
medizval Irish stories the other world is regularly placed in 
Greece‘); and in the 12th century French romance of 
Parthonopeus de Blois the undisguised fairy heroine lives in 
Besance 5), 

This view of Hugo's land provides an explanation of the 
confused geography of the poem, which so exercises com- 
mentators®). To Jerusalem the journey is explicit and mostly 
comprehensible (100—108); from there to Constantinople 
(261—262) it is brief and perplexing. But if we have here 
to do, not with the actual city on the Golden Horn at all, 
but with what may be loosely termed the other world, we 
should not expect geographical preciseness. 

Again, if Hugo is an other-world monarch, then we can 
understand the self-denial of Charles when Hugo offers him 


1) Such figures often characterize fairy belongings, e. g., the magic tent 
that was an irdisch paradis in the Lanzclet, 4735 f.; and the celebrated mantel 
in the same poem, 5812 f. 

2) On revolving castles as a feature of the Celtic other world v. 
A. C.L. Brown’s /wain, pp. 76 and note, 79, 80 n., in Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature VII. 

3) Such storms may have formed, like revolving entrances, one of the 
barriers of the other world. Cf. 7he Turk and Gawain |, 69. Is this the 
meaning of the artificially raised storm in Chrétien’s /wain, 1. 438 etc.? Dr. 
Brown in the articles already mentioned has shown sufficient reason for believing 
Jwain to be an other-world adventure. Cf. Miss Lucy Allen Paton’s Studies 
in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Radcliffe College Monographs 
No. 13) p. 169. 

4) Brown, /wain 97; Kittredge, Arthur and Gorlagon, in the same volume 
of Harvard Studies and Notes (VIII), p. 176 n. 

5) A reference for which I am indebted to Dr. Schofeld. 

6) v. Paris, Kom. IX, 26—28; Koschwitz’ ed., note to ll. 100 and 260 
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departing all his treasures, and Charles refuses, saying that 
the French have already as much as they can carry (839—844). 
It is true that the poet makes Hugo become Charles’ vassal 
(l. 787 f.), but the episode is by no means convincingly 
told; and we feel throughout that Hugo is a richer and more 
powerful king that Charles. The story teller succeeds in 
making his hero more than a match for the emperor of Con- 
stantinople at the feats and the crown-wearing, but he cannot 
quite bring himself to exhibit a fairy king as a genuine vassal 
of France, or Charles as bearing home other-world treasures *). 
Such deference for other-world monarchs even when faded and 
almost indistinguishable, is common, and surprises us until we 
recognize the illustrious being: thus apologies are made for 
the killing of Valerin, and neither Arthur nor Gawain is 
allowed to overcome Gasozein. 

An other-world monarch often imposes upon his guests 
prodigious tests. These are generally such as cannot be per- 
formed by a mortal without supernatural aid. It may not be 
unreasonable to propose that the gabs in their wild extra- 
vagance represent tests of this kind, where the relics and the 
angel take the place of some magic helper, just as in the 
Vita Gildae St. Gildas and the abbot replace the older wizard 
or druid. An interesting example of a genuine other-world 
visit, and a closer parallel to the happenings at Constantinople 
than any yet adduced, is the rude and mutilated romance of 
The Turk and Gawain’). Here a Turk (i. e. dwarf) comes 
to Arthur's court and takes a buffet from Gawain. To receive 
his buffet back Gawain agrees to follow the Turk at all 


1) Morf (Rom. XIII 209) explains this thus: The French writer wished 
to represent Charles as the conqueror of Constantinople; but as he knew well 
enough that Constantinople never belonged to France, he made Charles decline 
to become its master. It should be noted, however, that an explanation 
different from both of these offered can be found in the pseudo-historical 
Descriptio etc., an eleventh century relation of how Charles sought precious 
relics at Constantinople for the church at Aix-la-Chapelle. The emperor there 
offered Charles great gifts, but he refused them and begged for a few relics 
only. Cf. Gautier, Les Epopées Frangaises III 285 f.; Rauschen, Die legende 
Karl’s des grossen pp. 97 f., 141 f., text p. 110 f.; Morf (as above) p. 231. 

?) In Madden’s Syr Gawayne p. 243, Bishop Percy’s Folio MS. ed. Hales 
and Furnivall I 88. On the archaic nature of the central episode in 7he 
Turk and Gawain v. Kittredge, Journal of American Folk Lore XVII, p. 1 f. 
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will suffice for the present to give only the version bearing 
the greatest resemblance to the Pilgrimage of Charlemagne. 

(Great Wolfdietrich § 1060.) Wolf came to a fine castle, 
on every pinnacle of which but one stuck a head. King 
Belian received him hospitably, but told him that every guest 
there had to sleep with his beautiful daughter Marpali; and 
if he did not succeed in making her his wife that night, 
then his head came off and went on a pinnacle. Every guest 
so far — some 500 of them — had lost his head. Aghast 
at the prospect Wolf rode out again, but was stopped by a 
lake at the door, that Marpali had conjured up. So he had 
to return and take his chances (l. 1097). Then Marpali was 
brought in attended by sixty maids, whom she outshone like a 
rose among other flowers, They had a feast that evening, at 
which the porter, who liked Wolf, signed to him to touch 
nothing. This repast was under a great cast-metal linden tree 
full of jewelled birds') to which silver tubes went up from 
bellows below; so that when the bellows were blown the 
birds all sang. At night (1136) Wolf went to the bedroom 
with Marpali, to whom her father whispered — “You know . 
how to entertain him”. But Marpali had fallen in love with 
Wolf, and she threw away the sleeping draught (drugged 
wine) brought to them in their room, which had rendered all 
the previous guests incapable of touching her (1143). Then 
she wooed Wolf frantically but vainly, for the Virgin helped 
him to remain cold to one who would not be baptized. Now 
Belian was accustomed to come to his daughter’s room in the 
morning and capture the knights in bed; and he came to the 
door this morning (1169) saying: “Tell me, daughter, has the 
guest loved you? did not my ‘clear wine protect?” “No,” 
she replied, “Avenge me. I threw out the wine.” “You will 
have to fight me now or lose your head,” said Belian to 
Wolf. “Very well,” answered Wolf, “I never refuse an even 
fight.” First Belian showed him Death, one of his idols. 


At night the fair daughter tries to become the bedfellow of first one and then 
the other of Lancelot’s friends: but they are too much afraid of the father to 
have ado with her. The reckless, young Lancelot, however, welcomes her. 
The grim father comes in the morning and compels him to play the knife 
game, at which Lancelot kills him by running in and stabbing him. 

*) Golden tree and birds in Wolfdietrich B, 88 555—556. 
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other world in the Isle of Man, has a decidedly Celtic tinge, 
and the latter at least nothing out of harmony with Celtic 
conceptions. The striking resemblances between Charlemagne’s 
bedroom and that of Conchobar described in the Woomg of 
Emer has been indicated, likewise briefly the likeness of 
Hugo's realm to the Celtic other world. Many more of such 
similarities would probably occur to any Celticist who should 
make a careful examination of the poem. 


Harvard University. K. G. T. Webster. 


4 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 3. 24 
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énayouévov tH Falduw, H naic, aigridlov wéqou yerndävros, Tero 
die Fvotiv, otouévn Anosodaı tov inidvta’ xal adv 6 name 
trolaBay elvar toy ptooia nardéac payalon xatafddsa, Tic dé 
neqiwdtvou yevouévng xai avaxeayotons, 6 Aeduinnog énaptvwy 
ath xal did td éxnend hyo uh nooidduevog Sotig Tv, xataxtelvas 
Tov nation xth"*). 

Obwohl die Pathemata auch ins Lateinische übersetzt worden 
sind (zb. Basel, Frob., 1531) und dadurch sich einer weiteren 
verbreitung erfreuten, so glauben wir doch nicht, dass die obige 
version Forde’s direkte quelle war, vermuten vielmehr eine zwischen- 
stufe). Vielleicht kann uns ein kollege eine solche bei einem 
italienischen humanisten nachweisen. 


Louvain. W. Bang und H. de Vocht. 


*) Hier haben wir also: bruder und schwester; vater; mutter, die, da 
die mutter — sehr allgemein gesprochen — dem englischen repertorium 
fremd ist, und aus ästhetischen gründen bei Forde zur Putana “tutoress to 
Annabella” wird; den verlobten: Soranzo, und schliesslich eine person, die 
dem verlobten die augen öffnet: Vasques. 

2) Mit allerhand beiwerk steht die geschichte auch bei Heywood, 
Gunaikcion, pp. 429 ff. 
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dass etwa die nicht erwähnten seiten frei davon wären, sondern 
sie finden sich in annähernd gleichem masse durch das ganze 


buch verstreut. 


b) Falsche oder schiefe übersetzungen. 


P. 1. what became of my second 
brother. 
P. 1. a country free school. 


P. 2. where I might be well intro- 
duced. 

P. 2. the miserable consequences 
of being born to great things. 


P. 3. this way men went silently 
through the world and comfortably 
out of it 


P.4. his young desires prompting 
him to run into the army where he 
was kill'd. 

P. 4. if I did take this foolish step. 


P. 5. but one voyage. 


P. 5. this put my mother into a great 
passion. 


P. 5. I might depend I should never 
have their consent. 


P. 5. he will be 
wretch. 

P. 5. it was not almost a year that 
I broke loose. 

P. 6.° I consulted neither father or 
mother any more, nor so much as 
send them word of it. 

F. 6. any young adventurer’s mis- 
fortunes. 

P. 6. the Ship was no sooner gotten 
out of the Humber. 


the miserablest 


S. 3. was aus dem jttngern geworden 
ist (lies: zweiten oder zweitältesten), 

Eine freischule auf dem lande 
(Robinson lebt bei seinen eltern in 
York). 

S. 4. wo du dein gutes auskommen 
hast. 

die misslichkeiten etc. (viel zu 
schwacher ausdruck; lies: traurigen 
folgen). 

S. 5. auf der mittelstrasse kommt man 
still durch die welt und sanft 
heraus (lies: gehe man aus der 
welt). 

dennoch sei derselbe seinen geltisten 
gefolgt und habe darum einen frühen 
tod gefunden. (Ganz frei.) 

wenn du deine törichten pläne ver- 
folgst (lies: wenn ich meinen térichten 
schritt doch ausführte). 

S. 6. eine seereise (lies: nur eine einzige 
seereise), 

meine mutter geriet dartiber in grosse 
bestürzung (lies: leidenschaftliche 
aufregung). 

darauf aber darfst du dich verlassen, 
dass ich meine einwilligung 
dir nie gebe. 

S. 7. der unglticklichste mensch. 


bis ich dennoch meinen vorsatz 
ausftihrte. 

... ohne ihnen auch nur ein wort 
zu sagen (zukommen zu lassen), 


missgeschicke (unzulässiger plural). 


... aus dem Humberfluss (der 
Humber ist bekanntlich kein fluss, 
sondern die meerbusenartige mtin- 
dung zweier aus ganz verschiedener 
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P, 6. every time the ship fell down, 
as I thought, in the trough or 
hollow of the sea. 


P. 6. this one voyage, 

P. 7. squall of wind. 

P. 7. to make short this sad part of 
my story. 


P. 9. the sea went mountains 
high. 

P. 10. (the ships) running away 
with only their sprit-sail out before 
the wind. 

P. 10. any one may judge what a 
condition I must be in at all this, 
who was but a young sailor, and 
who had been in such a fright at 
but a little. 


P. 10. I was in tenfold more horror 
of mind. 

P. ı0. at that very word my heart 
died within me. 

P. 11. I fell backwards upon the side 
of my bed, where I sat, into the 
cabin. 


P. 11. (the men) told me, that I 
that was able to do nothing 
before, was as well able to pump 
as another. 


P. ı2. my father... had even killed 
the fatted calf for me. 

P. 13. perswasions of my most 
retired thoughts. 


H. Ullrich 


richtung kommender fitisse, Trent 
und Ouse). 

S. 8. so oft das schiff sich in einem 
wellentale befand (mulde oder 
hohle. — Wellental ist der tech- 
nische ausdruck, aber den kenn: 
eben der neuling Robinson nicht), 

auf dieser reise. 

S. 9. brise (bö). 

um es kurz zu machen (was in aller 
welt sonst ausser nachlässigkeit gegen 
das original kann den tibersetzer 
veranlassen, es »so kurz zu machen« ?} 

S. 10. ging bergehoch (wir sagen 
haushoch): 

S. 11. die schiffe wurden ... bin 
und her gejagt. 


jedermann kann sich denken, in wel- 
chem zustande bei allem diesem ich, 
als neuling zur see, und nachdem 
ich so kurz vorher eine solche 
angst ausgestanden, mich befand 
(at all this bei dieser gegenwärtigen 
schreckensszene; at but a little vor- 
her, bei so geringfügigem anlass’. 

.. . in trauer (seelenangst). 


S. ı2. bei diesem ruf (bei diesem 
blossen ausruf, kommando). 

ich fiel rücklings neben mein bett, 
auf dem ich in der kajüte sas 
(ich fiel rücklings in die koje auf 
mein bett, auf dem ich gesessen 
hatte). 

die bootsleute sagten, wenn ich auch 
sonst zu nichts nütze sei, so tauge 
ich doch zum pumpen ebensogut 
wie jeder andere (dass ich ebenso- 
gut wie die andern jetzt an den 
pumpen mithelfen könnte, wie ich 
es vorher fertig gebracht 
nichts zu arbeiten). 

S. 13. das fetteste kalb (lies: das ge 
mästete kalb). 

S. 14. meiner überlegung (lies: meiner 
geheimsten gedanken). 
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P. 13. perhaps this is all befallen on 
us on your account like Jonah 
in the ship of Tarshish. 

P. 26, I loaded it with a good Charge 
of Powder, and with two Slugs. 

P. 37. I raised fifty great Rolls of 
Tobacco on my own Ground... 
and these fifty Rolls being each 
of above a 100 Wt. 
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wie es mit Jona in dem schiffe von 
Tarsis ging (verschiebt die biblische 
tatsache). 

S. 26. lud sie stark mit pulver und zwei 
kugeln (statt: eisenstücken). 


S. 35. diese fünfzig rollen, deren jede 
über hundert zentner wog. 


Diese stelle ist ein ganz besonders sprechender beleg für den 


leichtsinn des übersetzers, denn der unsinn des gedankens hätte 
ihn auf die unsinnigkeit seiner übersetzung bringen müssen. Man 
bedenke: tabaksrollen, jede im gewicht von über 100 zentnern! 
Natürlich ist a roo Wt. nur abkürzung von a hundredweight, 


jetzt meist cwt. geschrieben. 
P. 74. load them with flags. 


P. 79. I not only thought these 
[ears] the pure productions of Pro- 
vidence for my support, but not 
doubting, but that there was more 
in the place, I went all over that 
part of the island. 

P. 88. I saw a man descend from a 
great black cloud, in a bright flame 
of fre, and light upon the 
ground, etc, 


P. 101. Cocoa-trees. 


P. 106. ... it had no moisture to 
assist its growth. 

P. 110. I knocked it [the young 

' parrot] down with a stick, and 
having recovered it I brought 
it home. 


S. 67. mit zweigen (lies: büscheln 
gras oder stechrasen). 

S. 71. da ich nicht zu glauben wagte, 
diese seien auch nur zu meiner er- 
haltung von der vorsehung hierher- 
gebracht, indem ich vielmehr tiber- 
zeugt war, dass dergleichen noch 
mehr sich hier befände, usw. 

S. 80. dort sah ich aus einer grossen, 
schwarzen wolke einen mann von 
hellen flammen umgeben, welche 
die erde erleuchteten, herab- 
steigen. (Unglaublich I light upon 
ist nattirlich = alight upon und be- 
zieht sich gleich descend auf man, 
also: ... aus einer wolke herab- 
steigen und die erde betreten.) 

S. 90. Kokosnussbäume (ich glaube 
nicht, dass Defoe solche gemeint 
hat, da er sie andernfalls bei der 
schilderung der lebensweise Robin- 
son’s sich nicht hätte entgehen 
lassen, während sie tatsächlich nicht 
wieder erwähnt werden. Ich tiber- 
setze: Kakaobäume), 

S.94. da auch kein düngemittel (11) 
sein wachstum unterstützte. 

S. 98. das ich mit einem stocke vom 
baume schlug, und, nachdem es 
sich erholt hatte (Il), nach 
hause trug (lies: es aufgestöbert 
oder aufgehoben hatte). 
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Auslassungen: p. 3 (fate ist aber hinzugefügt); p. 6; p. 9 (drei 
stellen); p. 11; p. 21; p. 26; p. 36 die eine stelle; p. 37; p. 78. Der 
versuch einer besserung ist dagegen gemacht, bez. das von Altmüller aus- 
gelassene ergänzt: p. 4; p. 6; p. 36 (eine stelle). 

Fehler gegen die richtigkeit der übersetzung: p. I (country 
free school); p. 2 (misslichkeiten); p. 3; p. 4; p- 5 (eine seereise); 
p. 5 (unglücklichster mensch); p. 5 (vorsatz ausführte); p. 6 (miss- 
geschicke); p. 6 (humberfluss); p. 6 (wellental); p. 6 (dieser reise); 
p. 7 (brise; Tuhten schreibt prise); p. 9 (mountains high); p. 10 (hin und 
hergejagt); p. 10 (at but a little); p. 10 (horror of mind); p. 10 (this very 
word); p. ıı (I fell backwards); p. 11 (I that was able); p. ı2 (the fatted 
calf); p. 13 (like Jonah); p. 26 (slugs); p. 37 (rolls... each a 100 wt.); 
p. 74 (flags); p. 79 (I not only thought); p. 88 (light upon the ground); 
p. 101 (Cocoa-trees); p. 106 (moisture); p. 110 (having recovered it); 
p. 294 (if anything had presented); p. 207 (executioner in Germany) ; 
p. 293 (Padres); p. 294 (Arabern); p. 294 (Start); p. 294 (my old Pilot). 

Unter diesen fehlern finden sich gerade die schwersten ver- 
sehen, die Altmiiller zugestossen sind, wie auch seine absichtliche 
änderung von “Germany?” in ‘England’. Nur an den verbleiben- 
den wenigen anderen stellen (etwa 6 von 42) bemüht sich die 
verfasserin um eine korrektere übersetzung. 

Unser endurteil über die Tuhten’sche verdeutschung des 
Robinson kann demnach nur sein: teilweise wörtlich von Alt- 
müller abgeschrieben, teilweise mit ganz unzulässiger benutzung 
der Altmiiller’schen arbeit verfasst und nur in verschwindend 
wenigen und wenig belangreichen einzelheiten: eine selbständige 
leistung. 

Brandenburg a./[H. Hermann Ullrich. 
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R. Hering, Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Wiss. beilage zum 
jahresbericht des herzogl. realgymn. zu Dessau. Ostern 1905. 
18 ss. Gr. 8°. i 


Das gleichzeitige vorhandensein von fehlern und grossen 
schönheiten in Oliver Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield hat den 
kritikern von anfang an grosse schwierigkeiten und verlegenheiten 
verursacht'). Während der roman für Goethe »einer der besten 
ist, der je geschrieben worden« ?), hat sich Macaulay ausser- 
ordentlich scharf ausgesprochen. Zwar ist er der ansicht, dass 
die beliebtheit des Vicar of IVakefield so lange dauern werde wie 
die englische sprache, doch hebt er nachdrücklich hervor, dass 
die fabel der dichtung eine der schlechtesten sei, die jemals ein 
dichter ersonnen habe. Es fehle ihr an der erforderlichen wahr- 
scheinlichkeit und an dem zusammenhange, der auch in ganz 
phantastischen geschichten über hexen, riesen und feen vorhanden 
sein miisse?), Auf solche naiven vernachlässigungen äusserer 
wahrscheinlichkeit weist auch Hettner in seiner englischen literatur- 
geschichte (s. 441f.) hin, besonders hinsichtlich der person 
Burchells alias Sir William Thornhill. Die frage nach der ent- 
stehung dieser mängel wie des Vicar of Wakefield überhaupt ist 
neuerdings in schriften von W. Fischer‘), B. Neuendorff5) 
und H. Schacht‘) ausführlich erörtert worden. Grundlegend, 
namentlich über die literarischen quellen und die komposition des 
romanes, ist jedenfalls die erste abhandlung von Fischer, wenn sie 
auch in manchen punkten über das ziel hinausschiesst. Auf grund 
scharfsinniger beobachtungen gelangt Fischer zu dem ergebnis, 
dass der Vicar of Wakefield als ein niederschlag der hervor- 
ragenden werke Fielding’s, Richardson’s, Smollett’s und Sterne's, 
als eine, wenn auch unbewusste kompilation zu betrachten sei. 


ı) Vgl. das urteil Southey’s bei Forster (The Life and Times of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Tauchnitz, vol. I, 322 anm.). ; 

2) Dichtung und wahrheit, buch X; ferner gespräche mit Eckermanı 
(Reclam) bd. I, s. 130; bd. II, ss. 31, 177. 

3) Biographical Essays (Tauchnitz), s. 140. 

4) Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Anglia XXV, N. f. XIII, 1902, 
8. 129—208. — Zu Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Anglia XXVII, N. f. 
XV, 4. heft, s. 516—554. 

5) Entstehungsgeschichte von Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Berlin 
1903 (Mayer & Miiller). 

6) Der gute pfarrer in der englischen literatur bis zu Goldsmith’s Vicar 
Of Wakefield. Berlin 1904 (Mayer & Müller). 

J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 3. 27 
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berechnungen auf prozente sind natürlich aus den oben erwähnten 
gründen nicht ganz zuverlässig; im allgemeinen mag aber dennoch 
‚Steffen’s schluss richtig sein. | 

Bonn. K. D. Bülbring. 


Routledge's Mew Universal Library. Printed from accurate 
texts, entirely unabridged, and where necessary annotated and 
indexed. London, Routledge & Sons. Price ı s. net each vol. 


Von dieser serie, auf die wir in heft 1, s. 151 dieses bandes 
aufmerksam machten, liegen uns heute einige weitere nummern 
vor. Eine ausgabe der werke Francis Bacon’s wird durch 
das Novum Organum in der übersetzung von Ellis und Spedding 
(mit vorwort und anmerkungen) eröffnet, die manchem willkommen 
sein wird. Von Bunyan’s werken wird uns als erstes Zhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress in einem hübschen bändchen, mit einer kurzen 
lebensskizze des dichters, geboten. Von der auf 6 bände be- 
rechneten Spectator-ausgabe (siehe oben s. 152) liegt jetzt der 
zweite vor. Besonders verdienstlich ist ein neudruck von 
Trelawny’s wichtigen Xecords of Shelley, Byron and the Author, 
die im buchhandel kaum mehr zu haben waren. Letzteres lässt 
sich von De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 
nicht behaupten, doch wird die vorliegende billige ausgabe 
sicher auch ihre abnehmer finden. Wenig erfreulich ist eine 
gesamtausgabe von Browning’s nicht dramatischen gedichten 
mit sehr kleinem druck ; die herausgeber hätten, wie bei Tennyson 
(oben s. 153), besser getan, sie auf zwei nummern zu verteilen. 
Wir hoffen, dass sie bei den weiteren in aussicht genommenen 
Browning-bändchen den stoff etwas beschränken und mehr rück- 
sicht auf die augen des lesers nehmen werden. Recht ansprechend 
und empfehlenswert sind dagegen zwei neudrucke von King- 
lake's Zothken und Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, welch letzterem 
auch die übrigen werke Hawthorne’s folgen sollen. 

Das programm der New Universal Library ist also bis jetzt 
schon ein sehr reichhaltiges, und das unternehmen schreitet mit 
raschen schritten voran. 


Heidelberg, 14. März 1906. J. Hoops. 
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laments that that branch of scholarship should still remain, for 
all its growing interest, an ill-defined one. 

The English section which, strictly speaking, alone concerns 
us here, is represented 1° by a series of notes and suggestions 
on passages in Shelley's works (both in prose and verse) con- 
tributed by Prof. A. C. Bradley; 2° by a discussion on the 
authorship of the songs in Lyly’s plays, by Mr. W. W. Greg; 
3° by a few Shakespeariana, by Prof. G. C. Moore Smith. Prof. 
Bradley’s proposed alterations of Shelley’s text generally rest 
on a sound basis and seem to us convincing enough, even when, 
as in the case of the Lines written among the Eugancan hills, 
the interpretation given is not the most obvious; besides, they 
lose nothing by the critic’s modest admission that, if he was an 
editor, he would not necessarily adopt all the conjectures he 
offers. — Mr. W. W. Greg's cleverly written article questions 
Lyly’s authorship of the songs which generally go under his 
name and brings some evidence in favour of their being the 
work of Dekker. That “no single allusion exists to Lyly as a 
songster”, and that the lyrics ascribed to him do not appear in 
the early quartos give plausibility to — say at least the first part of 
Mr. Greg’s thesis and we are not so far aware that any pro — 
Lylyan has attempted to oppose it. 

Of the reviews and bibliography we need say but little. 
The desirable variety is observed in the former, recent studies 
on such different authors as Calderon, Dante and Balzac being 
among the subjects selected. As to the latter, if it does not 
achieve the impossible completeness which a specialists’ organ 
itself can hardly supply, it gives a fair survey of such publications 
as fall under the Romance and Germanic languages and we have 
no doubt. it will be found useful. We are only sorry that the 
Slavonic field has teen wholly left out — but Prof. W. R. Morfill’s 
name is on the advisory board and we trust he will claim his 
share of the last pages in future numbers of the review. 


Paris. Jos. Delcourt. 
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== “oberste klasse’; vgl. auch s. 86, z. 8f. S. 4 z. 15 formidable 
leise ironisch. S. 4, z. 24 duilding für wall scheint ungewöhnlich. 
S. 5, z. 6 alley mit schusser nicht hinreichend erklärt; cp. Hoppe 
Ss. v. 7, 16 lead on, dahin bringen, besser: verlocken, verleiten, 
7, 28 Aardshif, “unglück’ zu stark, etwa: “ungemach’. S. 10, 
z. 3 set, ‘schlag’, zu unbestimmt, etwa: ‘gesellschaft? (in ver- 
ächtlichem sinn). S. 30, z. 25 scheint nach paws etwas aus- 
gefallen zu sein. S. 35 z. 3 in construing the Virgil == ‘das 
Virgilpensum’, vgl s. 75 z. 5: the Homer etc. 36, 5 favourite ein 
racıng term, fehlt im wörterverzeichnis, vgl. fo run close z. 8, 
das auch mit: ‘sehr nahe kommen’ nicht erschöpfend wieder- 
gegeben ist; vgl. Flügel to run (a person) hard. S. 11708. z. 3 ff. 
cf. noch s. 94 z. 13. Ein weiterer sportausdruck noch io Acad 
s. 87 z. 21. S.41 2. ı: durance vile findet sich lange vor Burns 
(anm. s. ror) und ist augenscheinlich nur eine variante von 
durance base. Shak. Henry IV. B. V, 5, 36 im munde Falstaffs, 
später auch in Butler’s Hudibras, s. 53 z. 16 ergänze or vor in 
order, 74, 22 to set nicht “anstellen’, sondern ‘dran nehmen, auf- 
rufen’, passiv: “dran kommen’, ebenso; fo put on s. 77, Z. 14. 
Noch ist auf s. 5 z. 2 der druckfehler: know für knock zu ver- 
zeichnen. 


Würzburg. L. Türkheim. 


Elbridge S. Brooks, A T7riö to Washington. (The Story of 
the Government.) Für den schulgebrauch hrsg. v. A. W. Sturm. 
1904. IV + 106 ss. 8°. Preis geb. M. 1,20. Hierzu ein 
wörterbuch brosch. 31 ss. Preis M. 0,40. 

Das buch behandelt das zustandekommen der verfassung der 
Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika sowie die ganze einrichtung 
und regierung ihres staatskérpers. Es kann fraglich erscheinen, 
ob es sich für deutsche schulen im englischen unterricht empfiehlt, 
diesem gegenstande, so interessant er auch ist, ein ganzes halbes 
jahr zu widmen. Das thema selbst kann doch wohl im laufe 
einer stunde im geschichtsunterricht hinreichend erschöpfend be- 
handelt werden. Die vorliebe des lehrers mag darüber entscheiden ; 
mag man immerhin einmal das buch zum lesen in der klasse 
wählen, zumal da es das, was es zur darstellung bringen will, in 
sehr ansprechender weise, sowohl was den inhalt als die form 
anlangt, vorführt. Das ganze ist in form einer erzählung gehalten: 
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Charles Kingsley, Westward Ho! In gekürzter fassung für 
den schulgebrauch herausgegeben von dr. Johann Ellinger. 
Mit einer kartenskizze. 1904. VI-+ ı52ss. Preis geb. M. 1,20. 


Die kürzung, die es möglich gemacht hat, den roman Kings- 
leys als schullektüre zu verwenden, darf als wohlgelungen be- 
zeichnet werden, da sich in der tat keine lücke fühlbar macht. 
Der band lässt sich daher zu dem genannten zwecke wohl empfehlen, 
zumal da auch die anmerkungen das richtige mass einhalten und 
ihre aufgabe erfüllen. Aufgefallen ist mir nur s. 20, 33, wo zu 
Gloria in excelsis bemerkt wird, dass damit der sogenannte eng- 
lische lobgesang beginnt, der nach dem introitus der messe an- 
gestimmt wird. Von der messe kann hier doch nicht die rede sein. 
In dem abschnitt “Zhe order of the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, or Holy Communion” des Book of Common Prayer findet 
sich auch ziemlich gegen das ende die vorschrift Then shall be said or sung, 
Glory be to God on high, and in earth peace, good will towards 
men. usw. Es ist nur anzuerkennen, dass zu dem bande kein 
wörterbuch erschienen ist, da der schüler der oberstufe der hilfe 
eines spezialwörterbuchs nicht mehr bedarf. Die kartenskizze von 
Devonshire ist deshalb beigegeben, weil der hauptheld der erzählung 
ein Devunshireman ist; man kann daraus leicht die lage der ver- 
schiedenen im buche erwähnten örtlichkeiten ersehen. 


Dortmund, im Juni 1904. C. Th. Lion. 


3. Klapperich's 

Englische und französische schriftsteller der neueren sett für schule 

und haus. Glogau, Carl Flemming, ı901 ff. 

24. Tales of the Sea by W. H. G. Kingston, T. B. Reed, Edwin 
Pears, W. W. Jacobs. Ausgewählt und erklärt von prof. dr. J. 
Klapperich. Mit vier abbildungen. Ausg. A. (Einleitung 
und anmerkungen in deutscher sprache.) 1903. 82 ss. 8°. 
Eleg. geb. 

Wir stimmen mit der auswahl des verfassers durchaus über- 
ein. Von jeher haben bilder aus dem seeleben einen eigenen reiz 
auf die jugend ausgeübt. Daher werden die leser sich mit be- 
sonderem interesse in die lektüre dieses bändchens vertiefen, wel- 
ches fesselnde szenen aus dem englischen leben an der küste und 


auf dem meere schildert. Die erzählungen sind von angesehenen, 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 3. 28 
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29. Ch. Dickens, David Copperfield’s Boyhood. Ausgewählt 
und erklärt von prof. dr. J. Klapperich. Ausgabe A. 1904. 
IX -—+ 103 ss. 

Das bändchen, das sich in der bekannten gefälligen form 
präsentiert, enthält die kapitel VIII—XIV des originaltextes (die 
zeit vom tod der mutter bis dorthin, wo die tante Miss Trotwood 
dem stiefvater Murdstone den laufpass gibt). Die einleitung ist 
Nelson’s Supplementary Readers entnommen, die anmerkungen 
sind sparsam, sachlich und mit gewohntem geschick zusammen- 
gestellt; und dem text, der in sehr reinlichem, druckfehlerfreiem 
gewand erscheint, wünschen wir in dieser seiner neuen form ein 
herzliches glückauf für die fahrt durch unsere deutschen schulen. 
Auch unsere lehrer werden sich freuen; sie konnten nicht immer die 
Xmas Carol lesen, die unsern mittelklassen nebenbei ganz bedeutende 
schwierigkeiten bringt. Dieser neue text ist leichter, verständlicher, 
führt viel in englisches und Londoner leben ein und in die sprache 
des every day life, führt auch durch das schöne Kent und er- 
zählt unsern jungen vom prächtigen Mr. Micawber mit seinem 
berühmten rechenexempel 20 & income = 19 £ 19 sh. 6 d.. ex- 
penses +- happiness: alles genug, um einem lehrer, der England 
und die Engländer und ihre umgangssprache tatsächlich kennt, 
eines seiner wertvollsten instrumente in der schule zu werden. 
Wäre es nicht möglich, in einem ähnlichen bändchen unsern 
Englisch lernenden buben einen andern lieben menschen, Sam 
Weller, vorzuführen und lieb zu machen? 


a 


Nürnberg. Theodor Prosiegel. 


31. Round about England, Scotland and Ireland, ausgewählt und 
erläutert von prof. dr. J. Klapperich. Mit 18 abbildungen 
und 11 haupt- und nebenkarten. 1904. 8°. Preis M. 1,60. 

Die neusprachliche lesebibliothek des Flemming’schen verlages, 

die sowohl mit deutschen anmerkungen (ausgabe A) als auch im 

»reform«gewande (ausgabe B) erscheint, hat es von anfang an nicht 

vergessen, in den kranz ihrer erzählenden bändchen hin und wieder 

einige blätter landeskunde, geographie und geschichte einzuflechten. 

Albions hauptstadt ist mit dem ı8. bande vorausgegangen, nun 

iolgt die geographie des britischen inselreiches in 37 einzelkapiteln, 

die meist englischen lesebüchern und unterrichtswerken entnommen 
und mit reiseschilderungen und poetischen gaben untermischt sind. 
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menschheit, lässt ihn auch im prosaischen London leuchtende 
farben erblicken und ihn die welt von gedanken und gefühlen 
ahnen, die in kopf und herz der vorübergehenden sich bewegen. 
Ein anderes mal (Venice in the East End) regt ihn der anblick 
eines australischen handelsschiffes und seines mächtigen bugspriets 
zu betrachtungen über das gewaltige leben im Londoner hafen 
und den den erdball umspannenden englischen handel an. Un- 
bedeutend erscheint ihm dem gegenüber das von dichtern und 
künstlern so oft behandelte mittelalterliche Venedig, und er knüpft 
daran für jene die mahnung, ihre stoffe in dem sie umgebenden 
reichen leben zu suchen. 

Was die den grössten teil des bändchens ausfüllenden natur- 
schilderungen angeht, so kann ich die meinung des herausgebers 
nicht teilen, dass sie zur schullektüre auf der oberstufe in hohem 
grade geeignet seien. Schon die grosse zahl der vokabeln, die 
unmöglich zum festen besitz des schülers werden können, ihn 
also nur zeitweise unnütz belasten würden, bildet ein grosses 
hindernis, vor allem aber der umstand, dass ein genussreiches 
lesen dieser bilder eine derartige fülle naturkundlicher anschauungen 
und kenntnisse voraussetzt, wie sie schüler, die in der stadt heran- 
gewachsen sind, sicher nur ausnahmsweise besitzen, und wie sie 
auch auf dem lande wohl nur selten zu finden sind. Auch nicht 
manche lehrer dürften sich in diesen dingen eine für die klassenlektüre 
ausreichende kenntnis zutrauen. Gegen die als zweite und dritte 
gruppe gekennzeichneten skizzen und betrachtungen sind derartige 
ernste bedenken nicht zu erheben, wenngleich die handlung der 
skizzen nicht besonders anziehend ist. 

Ein sorgfältig gearbeitetes wörterbuch ist dem bändchen bei- 
gegeben. Vermisst habe ich darin follen (1, 15), auch boot 
(35, 10). 

Die wenig umfangreichen anmerkungen geben nur die not- 
wendigsten erklärungen. 

An druckfehlern bemerkte ich: 

32, 22 understandig, 38, 23 or (statt to), 38, 25 ticks (statt 
ricks), 74, 24 still (statt till), 149, 9 is (statt its) und in den 
anmerkungen s. 1: paläozozisch. 


Hannover-Linden. A. Greeff. 
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stösst, belehrung darüber findet oder nicht. -Ferner sei in bezug 
auf den text erwähnt, dass die brechungen svfwat-ed 5 15/16, 
collect-ed 8 17/18 (statt 51 am rande von s. 8 lies 15), J/eav-ing 
18 22/23 (s. 22, 11 lies he statt ha), entering 31 29/30, snatch-ed 
33 20/21, Self-possess-ton 51 33/34, nalion-alily 58 34/35, suspend-ed 
61 4/5, ereature 84 4/5 mindestens nicht zweckmässig sind. Das 
einsame ed macht sich schlecht, und die brechung dafür ist 
stets unnötig, bei situated ist noch die aussprache gegen eine 
trennung geltend zu machen. Vor der endung ing wird besser nicht 
abgetrennt, wenn davor ein / ausgefallen ist; statt ent-ering lies 
en-tering; da in possession die endung on auf die aussprache ein- 
wirkt, wird sie besser nicht abgetrennt, daher ist auch die brechung 
nation-ality unzweckmässig und besser dafür national-ity zu nehmen; 
die brechung cre-ature ist wohl nur ein übersehener druckfehler 
für crea-ture. S. 89—ı34 folgt ein anhang: Englisches leben. 
Bemerkungen über land und leute, wozu auf s. 89 der inhalt 
(24 abschnitte) gegeben wird. Dieser anhang bietet einen, reichen 
stoff zur erklärung des textes, der nach den s. 89 gegebenen 
überschriften leicht an jeder stelle, die es wünschenswert macht, 
herangezogen werden kann, so zb. 22: »die Deutschen in Londone 
zu Ch. IX: The Germans in London. Unter benutzung dieses 
anhanges sowie des textes lassen sich selbstverständlich mit grossem 
erfolge, da das ganze tägliche leben berücksichtigt wird, sprech- 
übungen anstellen. Das buch sei somit seinen alten anhängern 
wiederum empfohlen, möge es sich neue dazu erwerben | 


Dortmund. C. Th. Lion. 
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Her swutelad seo gecurydradnes de. 

Brown meint, die bedeutung dieses satzes sei nicht klar; 
jedoch weiss ich nicht, was man gegen die übersetzung: »Hier 
wird dir geoffenbart der bund« (gottes mit den menschen) ein- 
wenden will. Ein substantiv gecwydradnes ist zwar bisher nicht 
belegt. Seine bedeutung wird aber jedenfalls dieselbe sein wie das 
bekannte gecwedraden ‘vertrag’ (Orosius ed. Sweet 242, 5. 7. 10; 
Mat. XX 2; Wr.-W. 140, 22; Nap. Gloss. I 2975), von dem es 
offenbar eine weiterbildung mit dem suffix -zess ist. Der bund, 
den gott mit den menschen machte, spielt bekanntlich in der 
bibel eine grosse rolle, wofiir ich nur auf die trefflichen aus- 
führungen im Oxford Dictionary unter Covenant sb. 7 zu ver- 
weisen brauche. 

Würzburg. Max Förster. 


JOHN FLORIO UND BENEDETTO VARCHIS 
L’HERCOLANO. 


In seiner eigenschaft als freund Ben Jonson’s hat mich Florio 
immer interessiert; ich war daher angenehm überrascht, zu finden, 
dass unsere universitäts-bibliothek ein exemplar von Varchi’s 
L Hercolano (Vinetia, 1580; Press-mark: Litter. 1547 Quarto) be- 
sitzt, das auf dem titelblatte den vermerk trägt: Di gouannı 
Florio et degli amici. Dass es sich um den verfasser des Giardino 
di Ricreatione und des grossen lexikons handelt — und zwar 
wahrscheinlich um eine seiner Quellen — geht aus einer notiz auf 
dem vorsetzblatt hervor: Donatomi dal mio con indissolubil nodo 
congiunto il sr Roberto smitto in Ossonia l’anno 1583. 

Für denjenigen, der einmal Florio's freundeskreis darstellen 
wird — ausgehend von der familie Barnes ziehen sich fäden zu 
den dramatikern Forde, Marston und Sharpham — wird diese 
notiz immerhin von wert sein, obwohl ich hier über Rob. Smith 
nichts finde. 


Louvain. | W. Bang. 


J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 3. 29 
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At Lichfield, Dr. Johnson's beloved native town, the early 
home of Addison, Richard Garnett was born, 27 February, 1835. 
His father, Richard Garnett the Elder, was one of the Cathedral 
clergy, a self-taught philologist who bade fair, so thought Southey, 
the Poet Laureate, to rival Mezzofanti as a linguist. When Cary, 
the translator of Dante, resigned in disgust at the promotion of 
Panizzi to be Keeper of Printed Books, a vacancy was created 
in the British Museum Library which was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Garnett as Assistant-Keeper. Thus the father advanced 
one step more in the track of the linguistic Cardinal, and the 
future career of his eldest son was determined. The boy grew 
up almost in the shadow of the Museum at Bloomsbury; he was 
educated at a private school in the neighbourhood; and in 1851, 
at the early age of sixteen, he himself entered the service of the 
Library, his father having died the year before. 

In the early days of his official life he must have laid the 
foundations of his profound knowledge of books and literature. 
The time that other men took merely to catalogue a book 
apparently sufficed him to acquaint himself with its contents. In 
1858 he made his début as an author with an anonymous volume 
of verse, entitled Primula and Other Lyrics. Next year, 1859, 
he edited his father’s Phulological Essays, with a memoir, and 
reprinted his own poems in an enlarged volume under the title, 
lo in Egypt and Other Poems. Poems from the German followed 
in 1862, and in the same year Garnett gave proof of a life-long 
devotion to a great poet by the publication of Relics of Shelley, 
consisting of poetical fragments which he had discovered among 
Shelley's MSS. *). 

In 1863 Garnett married Miss Olivia Narney Singleton, an 
Irish lady, niece of the poetical dramatist, Westland Marston. 

In 1875 Garnett was made Superintendent of the Reading 
Room at the Museum. One of his first duties was to report on 
the Catalogue question. ‘The Library was no longer, as Carlyle 
had described it in 1849, “a Polyphemus without an eye”. It 
now possessed a Catalogue, but only in MS., occupying some 
2000 volumes. As early as 1834 the question of a printed 


*) Garnett’s other Shelleiana include Selections from Shelley (1880), 
Shelley’s Letters (1882), Mote on the Prologue to ‘Hellas? (Shelley Society, 
1886), Shelley and Lord Beaconsfield (privately printed, 1887). 

29° 
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who haunt the Museum Reading Room and sometimes puzzle 
the officials with odd requests. He did not always wait to 
be asked by those who seemed in need of encouragement. 
The writer of these lines well remembers being spoken to 
one day in the King’s Library by Dr. Garnett, probably in 
1891 or 1892. The sight of a small boy inspecting a tem- 
porary exhibit designed to illustrate the history of the alphabet 
made the Keeper of Printed Books pause on his march down 
the long gallery. “So you're interested in our alphabets? Ring 
that bell if you don’t understand anything” — and the strange- 
looking, bearded, top-hatted old gentleman disappeared through 
one of the mysterious doors that are masked with sham backs 
of books. A night or two afterwards the small boy heard the 
same old gentleman address a gathering of University Extension 
students and others at the Hall of the Drapers’ Company, and 
learnt to his astonishment what a high official it was that had 
addressed him. Years passed, and the young student of alphabets 
was able, from his seat in the Reading Room, to look up with 
reverence at the grey-headed old Doctor, still busy as a reader 
on the scene of his former official labours. And now he has 
passed away: he too has obeyed the Voice of which he sang in 
his sonnet on “Age” — Ä 
“the solemn Voice that saith: 
Sun to thy setting; to your autumn, woods; 
Stream to thy sea; and man unto thy death.” 

Much of Garnett’s talent was inherited from his father. It is 
pleasing to think that what was said of Richard Garnett the 
Elder by one of his colleagues may serve also as an epitaph for 
the son: “Few men have left so fragrant a memory”. 


Heidelberg, June 1906. 
Lionel R. M. Strachan. 


DER XII. DEUTSCHE NEUPHILOLOGENTAG ZU MUNCHEN 
VOM 4. BIS 8. JUNI 1906. 


Nachdem am 4. Juni nachmittags in der delegierten-vorver- 
sammlung die tagesordnung berichtigt und notwendige vor- 
besprechungen gepflogen worden waren, fand die feierliche 
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ist dabei seines erachtens mit dem sprachstudium verknüpft, das 
studium der pädagogik möchte er nachfolgen lassen. Die päda- 
gogik sollte zuerst methodenlehre sein, die jetzige psychische 
methode wäre vorzuführen und kritisch zu behandeln. Den an- 
fängern sollte gelegenheit zu eigenen versuchen an bestehenden 
oder einzurichtenden schulen geboten sein. Solche schulen wären 
mit ausgesuchten tüchtigen lehrern zu besetzen und müssten 
fühlung mit einer universität oder ähnlichen instituten haben, wo 
dozenten für psychologie, pädagogik und methodik ihr lehramt 
ausüben und die kandidaten hören und in laboratorien und 
seminarien arbeiten könnten. Redner fasste seine anschauungen 


hierauf in folgende thesen zusammen: 

1. Die studienzeit des neuphilologen, für die mindestens 8 semester erforder- 
lich sind, ist durchaus dem fachstudium vorbehalten. Für jeden, der 
sprachwissenschaft studiert, gehört hierzu auch philosophie, insbesondere 
psychologie. 

2. Im staatsexamen wird der kandidat nur ın seinen studienfächern und 
philosophie, beziehentlich psychologie geprüft. Die prüfung in den all- 
gemeinen fächern fällt weg. 

3. Der hauptprüfung folgt eine praktische vorbereitungszeit von 
am besten 2 jahren. 

4. Das erste (seminar-) jahr verbringt der kandidat an einer höheren schule, 
deren direktor pädagogischen fragen besonderes interesse entgegenbringt, 
und an der fachlehrer tätig sind, die in theorie und praxis die methodik 
beherrschen. Eventuell kann eine besondere tibungsschule diesem zwecke 
dienen. 

5. Es ist empfehlenswert, dass die seminare sich an orten befinden, in 
welchen dem kandidaten gelegenheit geboten ist, einerseits den betrieb 
von schulen verschiedener art kennen zu lernen, anderseits auch noch 
teilzunehmen an studien und übungen in pädagogik, experimenteller 
psychologie usw., damit seine praktische und theoretische aus- 
bildung möglichst gründlich und umfassend ist. 

Es ist erwtinscht, dass die seminaranstalt und diese wissenschaft- 
lichen institute fühlung miteinander haben. 

6. Der kandidat soll möglichst bald auch selbst unterrichten, damit er von 
vornberein theorie und praxis aneinander messen lernt. 

7. Die theoretische ausbildung durch direktor und fachlehrer gilt in erster 
linie der einführung in die verhältnisse und probleme des heutigen 
schullebens und in die methodik des faches. 

8. Etwa hervortretende mängel in seiner fachlichen ausbildung sucht der 
kandidat privatim zu beseitigen. Direktor und fachlehrer sind ihm dabei 
behilflich. 

g. Die ausarbeitungen und vorträge sowie die schlussarbeit des kandidaten 
sind so zu gestalten, dass sie als ersatz für den bisher geforderten nach- 
weis in allgemeiner bildung und pädagogik betrachtet werden können, 


- 
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fluss auf die französischen romantiker, der sich in der allerdings 
nicht andauernden durchsetzung der strophischen ode zeigte, mit 
beständiger lebensvoller beziehung auf den inhalt der poesien 
aufweist. 

Studienrat prof. Chr. Eidam-Nürnberg spricht über »Cor- 
delias antwort (K. Lear, I. 1, V. 97—100), sowie über 
die Neubearbeitung des Schlegel-Tiecke. “J return 
those duties back as are right fit” muss auf Cordelias pflichten 
bezogen werden: »Ich vergelt es euch in schuld’ger kindespflicht« 
(Conrad); sie ist ein gehorsames kind, keine spur von trotz 
oder hochmut! Deshalb muss auch ihr ”»ofAing” tieftraurig und 
gequält gesprochen werden, aber ja nicht mürrisch. So allerdings 
klingt es dem verblendeten könig, nicht aber zb. Kent. Cordelia 
kann bloss nicht viele worte machen, durch die tat liebt sie 
Lear über alles. — An einer stelle aus Henry IV. B zeigt Eidam 
dann, wie im Schlegel-Tieck falsche übersetzung falsche begriffe 
und darstellung bei uns allgemein verbreitet hat. Deshalb sei eine 
schonende revision dieses deutschen literaturwerkes vonnöten. 
Leider hat sich die deutsche Shakespearegesellschaft in dieser frage 
ablehnend, ja hinderlich gezeigt. Diese betrübliche gegenströmung 
ist jetzt wohl überwunden, und man habe Conrads neue revision 
daselbst anerkannt. Dennoch fällt es auf, dass die einzige ab- 
trägliche besprechung dieses sonst allgemein beifällig aufgenommenen 
werkes vom mitherausgeber des Sh.-jb. herrühre.. Im einzelnen 
wird man ja aus gründen der geschmacksverschiedenheit nicht mit 
allem in Conrads revision einverstanden sein; aber referent hält 
es für jedermanns pflicht, diese übersetzung zunächst in ganzen 
partien auf sich wirken zu lassen, dann im besonderen nach- 
zuprüfen und so zur anerkennung ihres unbestreitbaren verdienstes 
zu gelangen. Eine solche wiederherstellung sei die einzige und 
wahre pietät des deutschen volkes gegenüber Shakespeare. 

W. Münch betont im anschlusse an die besprechung des 
“Nothing” die notwendigkeit, dass der vorlesende lehrer sich für 
einzelne stellen mit dem gründlichen forscher decke 


Fünfte allgemeine sitzung am 7. Juni nachmittags. 


Der vortrag des professors dr. E. Herzog-Wien über »Das 
mechanische moment indersprachentwicklung« führt 


aus, wie mit ausschaltung rein begrifflicher elemente eine veränderung 
J. Hoops, Englische Studien. 36. 3. 30 





468 Kleine mitteilungen 


In Marburg sind dissertationen über die folgenden 
themata in arbeit: 1) Die englische orthographie von Shakespeare 
bis jetzt; 2) Johann König als grammatiker; 3) Die rahmenerzählung 
in der neueren englischen literatur; 4) Der stil Mıs. H. Wards; 
5) Die tempora der chronik; 6) Bullokar's phonetik. 
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